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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue battle is not always to the strong, and seldom to the braggart. 
When the Duke of WeLiincToN reads the reports of speeches 
delivered at Conservative dinners by the men whom he vanquished 
in 1829, and who have since been repeatedly driven off the field 
even when under his own command, he can scarcely escape the 
reflection that these pot-valiant orators, so ready over their wine 
to risk all for the ‘ Constitution,” may waver and crouch again, 
in the heat of the struggle which is approaching. Sir Rosert 
Pert himself, the Duke knows, is not unchangeable in his course; 
and we can fancy his sneer when he saw the grandiloquent pledge, 
which PEt delivered at Glasgow, to stand by the Church. This, 
he must think, is just the same sort of stuff that my Lieutenant 
talked when he was Member for Oxford University, and he is now 
the renegade Representative of “* Tamworth tower and town.” 

However, all must acknowledge that the Scottish Tories made 
a grand demonstration at Glasgow on Friday last. Nearly three 
thousand five hundred persons were present at the Peer banquet. 
Of these about fifteen hundred came from all parts of the country ; 
two thousand being inhabitants of Glasgow and the vicinity. But 
itis of little moment where the guests came from; there they were 
—on the ground chosen for the assembly—the most numerous 
and powerful festive gathering ever assembled in this country to 
do honour to a political leader and testify adhesion to his party. 
Such was the influence they exercised, that the Whigs could not 
prevent their own friends from ratting; several of them, it ap- 
pears from the jibes of the Liberal journals of the place, took the 
haa to desert, and unite themselves with the triumphant 

ories. 

It is pretended in some of the Whig newspapers that the Glas- 
gow Festival was a failure. This is sheer nonsense. Had the 
tables been half empty, it would have been a failure; but were 
there not from three to four thousand men at the dinner, many of 
them persons of high rank and large possessions? Had the 
orator and his entertainers quarrelied—had there been a row— 
it would have been a failure; but the whole assembly rose as one 
man when Peet called upon them to stand by the Church and 
the Lords. They were unanimous, and enthusiastic. True, it 
may be that some were disappointed in the grand speech of the 
evening, regarding it merely as a rhetorical display, and Sir 
Roxzert Peer as an orator. Those who had never heard him 
speak, and who had built their expectations upon the hyperbo- 
lical praises of the Tory journalists, who attribute to him super- 
human powers of eloquence, may have been surprised, and not 
agreeably, to find the Tory champion a person without originality 
of idea or expression—a painstaking artist, very adroit, but not at 
all overpowering—ingenious, but not brilliant. On the other 
hand, there were probably many at the banquet who would be 
struck with his “ pawkie” shrewdness, and esteem hima safe man, 
more trustworthy by far as a Minister of State than one 
who sported large views of politics, and aimed at effect by the 
enunciation of high principles. Then again, it was a disappoint- 
ment to the quidnunes that Sir Roperr Per. did not disclose 
tore of the Parliamentary tacties of the Tories for next session. 
Their expectations, however, were unreasonable. It is not the 
cue of a cautious candidate for oflice to commit himself to more 
than generalities. Who can tell what may happen? In the 
mean while, Sir Rosexr put one point beyond doubt—he and 
Lynpuurst will act in concert. There is no “ split,” as some 
of the twaddling Whigs have foolishly supposed, between the two 
Tory leaders. They will hunt the Ministers in couples, and divide 
the prey—when they can run it down. 

Searching the Glasgow Manifesto for something tangible—for 
some declaration which may serve as a line of demarcation be- 
tween Whigs and Tories—we find but one. Sir Roperr Pee 
will stand by the House of Lords—and so will the Whig Ministers; 
he is hostile to the Ballct—so are the Whig Ministers; he will 
es the State Church in the Three Kingdoms—the Whig 

inisters will swear to do the same. For all that appears to the 
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contrary, Sir Ronert would give up the Irish Corporations to the 
“aliens.” The only difference is, that the Whigs will transfer 
50,0002. a year, at some future but indefinite period, from the 
Church of Ireland to the National Schools of Ireland. Voila tout. 
With this slight exception, all the substantial part of Sir Ro- 
BERT PeEEL's speech might have been uttered by Lord JoHn 
RussELut. Really the discrepancy is that of tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee, as far as the principles of government are affected. 
In the administration of public affairs, indeed, there is a distinc- 
tion, most important to the parties implicated,—namely, that in 
one case Whigs, in the other Tories, would flock with checks in 
their pouches to the bank on quarter-day. 

As a review of the actual state and prospects of parties, Sir 
Rosert Peet's speech was most deficient; and, like the absence 
of the statue of Brutus from the Roman procession, that deficiency 
suggests the theme that it was wished to suppress. He dared 
not to allude to the government of Ireland. He intimated 
vaguely that he would resist the alienation of the revenues of the 
Irish Church: but, even when aided by the false courage which 
the shouts of that vast assembly might inspire fur the moment in 
the breast of a coward, he could not screw up his nerves to touch 
upon O'ConNELL, or upon the formidable organization of the Irish 
millions against the Tories. Yet he must have felt bitterly, in the 
midst of his triumph, that with a third of the population of the 
United Kingdom burning with hatred of himself and his party, 
there could be nosure prospect of return tooffice. Everybody inte- 
rested in politics looks anxiously to Ireland. Daily are accounts 
received of the vigour and energy of the Ministerialists under 
their great chieftain O';CConNneLit—of the defeats of the Tories at 
the registries, of the decline of their power, and sometimes of the 
ratting of their friends. These facts made the subject of Ireland 
unmanageable even by Peet before an audience of admiring par- 
tisans. 

Being aware that a considerable number of persons present had 
welcomed and supported the Reform Bill, Sir Ropert cunningly 
pretended that he had now become the protector of that measure. 
He admitted his defeat as an opponent of Reform, but called upon 
all those who had supported the Act of 1832 as a final settlement, 
to join his ranks, and defend the next position, assailed by the 
unreasonable persons who regard the Reform Actas only the 
precursor of improvement and the means of further change. On 
this point, too, Sir Roser is certainly in accordance with all 
those \Visizs who have declared that with the passing of that 
law the movement ought te stop. Before, however, either the 
Whigs, or professing Reformers like the Tamworth Baronet, 
“take up their position,” as they say, on the Act of 1832, they 
should, in common honesty, give the people what that Act prc- 
mised. At present we have something very different from the 
Reform Bill of Lord Jonn Russett; which has been Tory- 
fied inits working. If it is to bea final measure. at least let us 
have it. Don't give us astone, and then say, “ You ought to be 
satisfied with that good bread.” : 

The Glasgow gathering has been succeeded by very large assem- 
blages of Tories at Oxford and Maidstone. There, as elsewhere, 
the tone of the speakers was confident, and towards the present 
Ministers highly insolent and vituperative. The Tory activity 
since the close of last session has been wonderful, and could 
only have been inspired by the hope—it may yet be fallacious— 
of a speedy restoration of their friends to power. A majority 
of 40 against them on the Address would perhaps cool their 
courage. 








The address in reply to the Royal speech has furnished the 
orators of the French Chamber of Deputies with ample scope for 
the exercise of their debating powers. The practice in the Gallic 
House of Commons is to discuss and vote upon each paragraph 
in the address separately, and then reject or adopt the “ en- 
semble.” This process commenced on Thursday week; and no 
great progress had been made in it down tu Wednesday night. 
The Ministers did not appear as sure of their majority as was anti- 
cipated. OpiLtLon Barrort carried an amendment to the third 
paragraph, declaring that the nationality of Poland had been 
guaranteed by the most sacred treaties, in opposition to the Go- 
vernment, by a majority of 189 to 181. On the fifth paragraph, 
which relates to Switzerland, the Ministers also suffered some- 
thing very like a defeat. M.Barror, on Friday, took the oppor- 
tunity of asking whether ConsgiL was not a spy sent to Switzer- 
land by the Tuiers Ministry? Turers replied, that on the 
application of Gasparin, then Under Secretary to Monrta- 
LIVET in the Interior, he had applied for the expulsiorof Con- 
SEIL from Switzerland, as a refugee, engaged in treasonable 
projects, and not being aware that he was a spy. “ As President 
of the Council,’ said THizrs, “ I ought to have known all, but I 
did not,"—a pa!pab'e hit at the King, who had employed Gas- 
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PARIN confidentially in dirty work, which he dared not mention 
to Tuiers or Montativer. Gasparin was called upon for ex- 
planation, and cut a pitiable figure: he stammered and: equivo- 
cated, and at length refused to give any explanation; alleging, 
that as a subordinate he could not reveal the secrets of his office. 
Count Motz then wished the vote on the Swiss paragraph to be 
taken ; but the Deputies, indignant at the shuffling conduct of 
the Minister of the Interior, adjourned till the nextday. On Sa- 
turday, Gasparin immediately ascended the tribune, and stated, 
that he had never written any letter, or given any order, except 
by the direction of his superior, Count Monrativet; and Count 
Mote read a letter from Monrarivet, taking upon himself the 
responsibility of all that was done in his department during his 
Ministry. The Chamber then agreed to the Swiss paragraph. 
The secret of this arrangement is, that the King called upon 
Monrativer to come to his rescue. The Chamber saw who was 
the real delinquent, and that Gasparin was merely his tool; so, 
out of delicacy to the King, they dropped the subject. There is, 
then, no doubt that the King of France personally employed a 
scoundrel named ConsEiL to go to Switzerland, and get up 
plots, which might serve asa pretence for bullying the Swiss 
Directory, and forcing them to expel troublesome persons from 
their territories. It was a dirty, contemptible, treacherous pro- 
ceeding ; and the King of France stands convicted of it in the 
face of Europe. We wish the gallant French nation joy of their 
reputable monarch. 

The Spanish policy—intervention, cooperation, &c.—was the next 
grand subject of discussion in the Chambers; and the Deputies 
were left hard at work upon it on Wednesday afternoon. THtERs, 
Guizor, Berryer, end Mavueuin had all delivered speeches of 
great ability on the hackneyed theme ; that of Guizor seems tobe 
regarded as the most clever. It advocates non-intervention, the 
uselessness to France of active meddling with Spanish affairs, and 
the necessity of peace to the prosperity of the country. Berryer 
and Maveuin expressed great jealousy of the influence and repu- 
tation which England would acquire by her interference on be- 
half of the Queen, and intimated that she would never give up 
St. Sebastian. Tuiers, of course, advocated an effectual inter- 
vention, and scouted the miserable half-and-half-policy of Gur- 
zOT, Which in point of fact, he contended, was serviceable to the 
Carlists, and gave them moral aid. 

The general feeling that GAsPARIN must be dismissed, has 
given rise to many reports of fresh Ministerial changes; and 
sag it is said, is again in communication with the precious 

ing. 





The only news from the insurrectionary provinces in Spain, 
refers to intended movements of the Queen’s forces. EspARTERO 
is about to direct his operations towards the French frontier, in 
order to cut off the supplies which the Carlists are constantly re- 
ceiving from France. General Evans, reinforced by a strong 
body of Spaniards, is to attack Fuentarabia ; and another Royalist 
General is to move against Durango. 





The Morning Herald stated, on Monday, that the plague had 
been introduced into Malta; mentioning, however, no date. This 
is probably a mere repetition of a report, circulated with some 
pains for months past in Italy, apparently with a view to furnish 
the Neapolitan Government with an excuse for placing the island 
under quarantine,—aconvenient form of levying additional charges 
on shipping. Letters from Malta, dated the 20th of December, 
make no allusion to the existence of any disease like the plague 
in the island. 


Letters from Havannah mention, that an insurrection had broken 
out in the eastern part of the island of Cuba, and that the Con- 
stitution of 1812 had been proclaimed. Troops had been sent 
from Havannah against the insurgents ; and it was probable that 
tranquillity would soon be restored ; as the Cuba planters and 
merchants desire nothing so much as permission to raise and sell 
sugar and cofiee in peace, and are utterly regardless of political 
liberty. To them the existing Government is the best in the 
world ; for it winks at smuggling, encourages the trade in 
slaves, and is careful not to impose heavy taxes on the wealthy 
inhabitants. 


Che Court. 


Tue accounts from Brighton are more favourable this week than the 
last. The King is quite well, and the Queen much better. The 
Dutchess of Gloucester has also rallied, and hopes of her recovery are 
entertained. The King has taken several rides in the neighbourhood 
of Brighton, with Lady De Lisle and the Princess Augusta. There 
has been very little dinner-company at the Palace; and the callers 
have been generally military officers. As the King gives no grand 
parties, people seem to think it useless to leave their names at his 
house. 

The Duke of Sussex, who is on a visit to Colonel Wildman at 
Newstead Abbey, nearly encountered a serious accident, on Sunday 
afternoon: his carriage was driven against a post on the side of the 
road near Newark, and was shattered to pieces; but his Royal High- 
ness was not in the least hurt. 

The Crown Prince of Hanover is expected in London towards the 
latter end of next week. The Dutchess and his son remain at Berlin. 
Prince George is as blind as ever. 











Che Metropalis, 
A meeting of. the Common. Council was heldon Thursday. Mr. 


Richard'‘Taylur advanced to the table to take the usual oaths ; and 


expressed his wish to be swern. by holding up his hand, which was the 
ptactice of the religious persuasion to which he belonged, and the 
form most binding on his conscience. The Common Sergeant had 
said that a person ought to be sworn in the way in which his con- 
science was most solemnly bound. 

Mr. Dixon—* Suppose the person has no conscience ?” 

Bom Taylor—<‘ Then what would be the use of swearing him at 
al ? ” 

The Lord Mayor consulted with the Common Sergeant; and the 
result was, that Mr. Taylor was sworn by holding up his hand, instead 
of kissing the book. 

Mr. Charles Pearson was then heard, within the bar, (in compliment 
to his having been a member of the Council,) in behalf of the Black- 
wall Commercial Railway; and a petition from the Company was re- 
ferred to a Committee. 

A desultory conversation arose respecting the rejection of Mr. Da- 
vison as candidate for the Classical and Mathematical Mastership in 
the City of London School, on account of his Arianism. Mr, 
Richard Taylor, with much warmth, denounced the intolerance and 
the falsehood practised by the opponents of Mr. Davison, who had 
been accused of Atheism. Honest intolerance was bad enough; but 
false, lying intolerance, was ten thousand times more disgusting and 
odious. He regretted the prevalence of this vile spirit the more, as 
he was the person who originated the institution. Some of the School 
Committee were exceedingly illiterate: one of them had said that an 
Arian and an Atheist were the same! Alderman Humpherys said, 
that the Lord Mayor was told, by one of the Committee, that Mr. 
Davison was an Atheist. 

Lord Mayor Kelly—“ I never heard the word Atheist used. J 
should have been alarmed if Ihad! I don’t think any one in existence, 
who is in his senses, is an Atheist.” 

Alderman Brown defended the rejection of Mr. Davison— 

If it should happen that, in this Christian country, any individual candidate 
denied such essential doctrines as the perfect divinity and the perfect humanity 
of the great Founder of the Christian religion,—and if any individuals on the 
Committee believed that those doctrines, if expunged from our faith, rendered 
our faith vain and our hopes vain too,—he could not see how such individuals 
could conscientiously intrust the care of the rising generation to a man in- 
fluenced by a contrary feeling. He hadseen a paper written by the unsuccess- 
ful candidate—he did not wish to impugn the faith of any man, but having seen 
that document, he could not help saying, that he believed the Committee had 
acted an honest part, and deserved the thanks of the community and of every 
Christian present. 

Mr. Lawrence said, that if it had been intended, when the school 
was founded, that persons who differed in opinion with Alderman 
Brown should not be eligible as Masters, then the case put by the Al- 
derman would be a fair one. But this was not the fact— 

The public were informed that the institution was Based on principles of 
the highest liberality ; but the result of the election proved that liberality of 
principle had in the Committee a meaning different from its usual acceptation, 
and that the doing away of all sectarian and party-spirit meant the extreme of 
intolerance. He could nut see why an Arian should not be qualified to teach 
mathematics; and he supposed that, in future, caudidates must come to 
the test with the recommendation of Aldermen as to their theological 
qualification. The testimonials of Mr. Davison were beyond all comparison 
the highest. 


Here the discussion was closed, and the Court rose. 


In the Court of Chancery, on Thursday, Mr. Temple informed 
Lord Cottenham, that by order of Lord Clive and Mr. Clive, the 
deeds of the old Ludlow Corporation, the delivery of which had been 
refused at the instance of Mr. Lechmere Charlton, had been sent up 
to London by the Ludlow bankers, and deposited in the Master’s 
Office. The Lord Chancellor expressed his satisfaction with the con- 
duct of Lord Clive and his brother. 

The influenza is still very prevalent in the Metropolis. The busi- 
ness in the Courts at Westminster has been impeded by the absence of 


the Judges; of whom Justices Bosanquet, Coleridge, and Littledale, - 


and Baron Gurney, have suffered from the epidemic. Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde, Mr. M. D. Hill, Sir William Follett, Mr. Maule, and Mr. 
Crowder, have also been laid up. 

For several hours on Tuesday and Wednesday, about the middle of 
the day, a thick fog, accompanied with a drizzling rain, came over 
London ; and the darkness was such, that even in open situations can- 
dles were needed. There were some accidents, but none remarkable ; 
and many petty robberies were committed during the continuance of 
the fog. 

In the Strand Union of Parishes, the saying on the Poor-rates for 
the quarter ending at Christmas, over the previous quarter, is 1,2141. ; 
the charge for the Michaelmas quarter being 3,448/., for the last 
only 2,232. 

The Common Council has appointed a committee to correspond 
with the Commissioners of Poor Laws, respecting the union of all 
the City parishes into one Union; which is expected to take place 
in March next. 

On Monday morning, a considerable interest was excited by a ru- 
mour, which gradually increased until it became the sole topic of con- 
versation, that the old and respectable banking firm of Esdaile and 
Co. was placed in such difficulties from the want of an immediate 
command of cash, that they had found it necessary to make an appli- 
cation to the Bank of England for assistance. This intelligence, 
which was at first conveyed in whispers and half sentences, was fully 
justified shortly after noon, by the house suspending its payments, 
while the question of affording the required relief was under consider- 
ation in the Bank parlour. It is understood that the unprecedented 
step was adopted by the City bankers, of addressing an appeal to the 
Directors of the Bank of England, calling upon them to come to the 
aid of the banking-house in question, not with a view to its reesta- 
blishment, but to avert the mischief which would have resulted, parti- 
cularly iu the country, had a stop been at once put to its payments. 
Of the eventual solvency of the firm not a doubt can exist, when it 1s 
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known that this application to the Bank was signed by all the City 
pankers, with, at most, two or three exceptions, and who further mani- 
fested the sincerity of such being their conviction by subscribing a 
large sum to meet the actual demands, and consenting to postpone 
their claim for the repayment. of it until the amount which might be 
required from the Bank should be returned. Of the embarrassment 
and difficulty that would have spread through the country, had not an 
ample and speedy remedy been thus afforded, some idea may be formed 
when it is. taken into consideration that no less than seventy-two 
country banks drew upon this firm. With this timely relief, the cre- 
ditors of the banking- house are rendered perfectly secure; but it will 
involve the necessity of winding up the affairs of the house, and ex- 
tinguishing its banking existence.—Morning Chronicle. 





The story of the Spanish Senora, about the dark divan in Broad 
Street, and the proceedings of the Carlist Inquisitors, turns out to be a 
fabrication ; as we intimated at the time we gave the woman’s story. 
The girl who accompanied the Senora, and who was kept out of the 
way, was discovered ; and she expressly declared that she went to no 
house in Broad Street; though her mistress instructed her to tell 
sundry lies about the places they visited. 

At Bow Street, on Monday, Robert Muirs was charged with shoot- 
ing at Mr. Crisp, a hatter, as he was walking along the Strand about 
midnight on Sunday. Muirs was a few paces behind Mr. Crisp, when 
the latter heard him say, “ Cut, cut, or I'll fire at you! ’_ He turned 
round, and saw the prisoner’s pistol flash in the pan,—for the fellow 
had actually pulled the trigger of a pistol, loaded with ball. On being 
taken into custody, he said he was drunk. Mr. Crisp told Sir Fre- 
deric Roe, that he did not wish to prosecute the prisoner; who was 
then remanded. He was brought up again on Wednesday, and only 
fined 5/. because there was no proof of malice. [So, if a person has 
no spite, he may fire a loaded pistol at you for 5/.! | We had always 
supposed that the law did not allow drunkenness to pass as an excuse 
for a crime, however it might affect the degree of moral guilt. The 
decision of Sir Frederic Roe may be legal, but it will not tend to give 
security to the persons of his Majesty’s subjects. ] 





The Country. 


In conveying to Sir William Molesworth the resolutions by which 
the Leeds Reformers pledged themselves to support Mr. Baines and 
Sir William at the next election, Mr. Goodman, the Mayor of Leeds, 
and Chairman of the meeting of electors, used certain expressions 
which implied an expectation that both Members would support the 
existing Ministry. This was more than Sir William Molesworth was 
inclined to promise ; and he has accordingly written the following letter 
to Mr. Goodman, in order that the Liberal electors of that borough 
may know distinctly on what terms he is willing to become their can- 
didate. 

“Union Hotel, Cockspur Street, Jan, 11, 1837. 

“ Sir—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 3d, contain- 
ing a copy of certain resolutions. 

“ With reference to my support of the present Administration, I beg leave to inform 
you, that, undoubtedly, [ should support their measures if I approve of them. If, how- 
ever, they do not make the Ballot and other questions opeu questions, my firm belief 
is that their tenure of office will be short. In case of their not assenting to open ques- 
tions, I consider it would be the duty of the Radical party to steadily pursue an inde- 
pendent line of policy, whatever the consequences may be. I should grieve, undoubt- 
edly, to see the Ministers out of office; but for this result they would be to blame them- 
selves—the cause would be their dogged obstinacy on the Ballot. 

“ | write thus plainly to you, in order that there may be no misunderstanding with 
reference to my feelings ou the subject of supporting Ministers. If by supporting 
Ministers you mean that I will support them in opposition to the Tories—undoubtedly 
Iwill, Ifyou mean that I must abstain from expressing my opinions in speeches, 
motions, or by amendments, throuzh fear of indirectly destroying the present Admi- 
nistration—then I must tell you distinetly that I will not give that species of support. 
I undoubtedly should prefer, under any circumstances, a Whig to a Tory Admiuistra- 
tion; but I think, for this purpose, the Radicals have made already far too many sa- 
crifices—to such sacrifices I mean no longer to asseut. As reference to my support of 
Ministers was inserted to meet the views of influential gentlemen of the Whig party, 
before I come to Leeds I must distinctly understand whether I am invited under the 
expectation that I will act in accordance with the opinions stated in this letter, and 
which are but the repetition of what I had previonsly stated, both in my speeches and 
writings. I request this explanation, because, both in your letter and in that of the 
Chairman of the Committee of Delegates, I find that my support of Miuisters is culcu- 
latedupon. If it be in any way intended to bind me in my future conduct to pursue a 
course different from that which I have stated my intention of following, I must pro- 
test against the attempt, and assure you that I will assent to no compromise of auy 
kind, Until I receive such an explanation, I cannot accept the invitation at preseut. 
Moreover, business of considerable importance, together with indisposit.on, arising 
from fatigue and over-exertion, would render it excessively inconvenient for me to take 
so longa journey just before the meeting of Parliament: at a more favourable period 
of the year I should have much pleasure in visiting Leeds, and then my conduct in the 
next session of Parliament will enable you to determine whether my views, with rete- 
rence to support of Ministers, are the same as those insisted upon in your letter, aud in 
that of the Chairman of the Committee of the Delegates, 

‘| have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Wa. Mo.esworra.” 


Mr. Goodman and the Chairman of the Committee of Delegates 
seem to have exceeded their powers, in intimating to Sir William 
Molesworth that he would be expected to support Ministers. Such 
is certainly not the wish of the Leeds Radicals, to whom Sir William 
is particularly acceptable on account of his independent bearing and 
freedom from Whig trammels. 





There is some discontent among the Halifax Radicals respecting 
Mr. Protheroe, who is supposed to be too Whiggish. The Leeds 
Times recommends them to discard that gentleman, and invite Colonel 
Charles Napier. But they would do well to consider whether they 
are likely to carry any other person than Mr. Protherove; who is 
pledged to vote for several very Liberal measures, though he is not 
a thoroughgoing Radical. 

A report has been circulated that Captain Dundas is to be a Lord 
of the Treasury; but the Wiltshire Independent positively contra- 
dicts it. 

‘The Anglesea Whigs boast, that, with the aid of Lords Anglesea, 
Dinorben, Newborough, and other Liberal proprietors, they shall cer. 
tainly elect their candidate, Mr. Owen Stanley. 

In Carmarthen, the Reformers have secured a majority which will 
enable them to turn out Mr. Lewis, the present Tory Member, on the 
first opportunity. 

No doubt whatever is entertained that, at the next election for North 





Northamptonshire, a Reform Member will be sen: to neutralize the 
votes of Lord Brudenell.—Lincoln Mercury. 

The members of Grantham Town- Council, of all political hues, 
have received an invitation to dine at Denton, with Sir William 
and Mr. Welby, M.P. It has been given out that Mr. A. Tolle. 
mache, the present Member, will not again offer himself, but that his 
brother, Mr. Frederick, will be substituted.—Zincoln Mercury, 

Mr. J. B. Praed, Member for Buckinghamshire, died on Sunday, 
His brother, Mr. Tyringham Praed, will be invited to succeed him 
in the representation of the county. There has been an uncommon 
mortality among the Members of the House of Commons this sea- 
son: within a few weeks, Lord Forbes, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Mr. Ramsden, and Mr. Praed have died. 

A meeting has been held at Banbury, at which Mr. Tancred, the 
Member for the borough, met his constituents, and, much to their 
satisfaction, explained his intended course of proceeding in the coming 
session of Parliament. Mr. Tancred supports the Ballot, Peerage 
Reform, Abolition of Church-rates, and Justice to Ireland. —Ayles- 
bury News. 

It has been asserted that a negotiation is now going on for trans- 
ferring the representation of West Somerset from Mr. Tynte to Sir 
T. B. Lethbridge. We have once before stated that this assertion is 
wholly false and without foundation. Mr. Tynte bas never contem- 
plated retiring from the representation so long as his constituents are 
willing to confide their interests to his care, and Sir T. B. Lethbridge 
would not accept the post if it were offered to him. The story is al- 
together a fabrication.— Somerset County Gazette. 

It is said that Mr. Arthur Trevor will “consider it his duty” te 
retirefrom Parliament in the next election. Amonghis Tory friends at 
Durham, Mr. Trevor goes by the name of the “ Bad Bargain.” 

No person can be registered as a county voter at the next registra- 
tion, in respect of any property which he may have purchased after the 
30th day of the present month of January. Those who intend to qua- 
lify themselves to be entered as voters for the next year, should there- 
fore complete their purchases, or their agreement to purchase without 
delay. 

There were ¢wenty-sizx Reform dinners in Birmingham on Monday ; 
the refusal of the Town-hall having obliged the Liberals to separate 
into small parties. The principal party assembled at Mr. Cresswell’s 
rooms in Old Square; and there Mr. Muntz presided, and Messrs. 
Attwood and Scholefield, together with Sir William Molesworth, 
dined with the leading Reformers of Birmingham to the number of 
one hundred and thirty. Mr. Attwood delivered a characteristie 
address— 

He was afraid that Ministers only sought to keep their places, to give no- 
thing to the People, and to keep out the Tories. So did he wish to keep out the 
Tories ; but still he wished to give the People just measures; and he thought 
they had been trifled with too long ; that Ministers had been playing at tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum until it was difficult to make a distinction. Lord Mel- 
bourne was the best of the lot, notwithstanding he was not so brave and bold as 
a politician as he would wish him to be. His Lordship certainly had said 
many times in the House of Lords that he would stand or fall by this or that 
measure ; but he had not been supported afterwards, and little had resulted 
from those declarations. He should have said, ‘I have been insulted once in 
‘advocating the cause of the People, and unless full justice is done to them I will 
not again take office.” If he had done that, Tory, Whig, and Radical would 
all have rallied round him ; and he would have been popular throughout the 
whole country, notwithstanding the sort of House of Commons with which 
they had to deal. 

A reformation of the House of Peers*should be loudly demanded— 

They might recollect the services of the pretended ancestors of the present 
Peers, whom he looked upon with as much respect as he did their old eathe- 
drals as relics of antiquity—as records of the grandeur of bygone days. But 
he thought that when they began to play Dummy, then some reformation was 
imperatively called for. The American writer, Franklin, said he had examined 
them all, and they were not capable of driving hurdle-carts. He did not think 
that they were better as hereditary legislators now than fifty years ago; and he 
was of opinion, in spite of all that had been said to the contrary, that if the 
Lords were once in the hand of the Commons, they might be fairly and effec- 
tually dealt with. 

Mr. Attwood referred to General Jackson’s measures against paper 
money in the United States— 

If General Jackson persisted in restricting the issue of notes of a less value 
than five pounds, America would in fifty years from the present time become a 
wilderness, and only fit for savages. The revolutions of America and of 
France had been attributed to wrong causes. The former was occasioned by 
meddling with the currency ; wh le Pitt had represented the latter as being 
promoted by the writings of Voltaire and But could it be supposed 
that any such effect could be produced by a few pamphlets ? He had written 
pamphiets himself, which he did not hesitate to say were worth more thar 
Burke at the time to which he had referred, was paid 20000. 
a year for telling hes upon the subject; and that they were lies was proved 
by the fact that that good man, Arthur Young, travelled through France in 
1787, four years before the glorious fall of the Bastile, when he found that the man- 
sions of gentlemen in several parts of the country were coatinually burnt down 
or destroyed. He would ask whether Voltaire’s writings had found their way 
into those deserted districts? He thought not; and it ought to be a guide te 
them with regard to any measure which they might contemplate with respect 
to Ireland. If the people of that country were well fed, and had a proper field for 
the exercise of their honest labour, and no inducement in the shape of poverty 
presenting itself for crime, alarming evils would be prevented, and justice done 
He trusted that all things would goon 
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Mr. Scholefield considered that Vote by Ballot and Household 
Suffrage were necessary to secure practical improvement. He reviewed 
the proceedings of the last session, and expressed his dissatisfaction 
with most of them— 

With regard to Church Reform, he observed that the gain, rather than the 
performance of the religious duties, was the principal object. It was true that 
something had been done in the shape of reformiog the Church, but it had been 
merely to enact that Bishops should not receive more than 5,000/. or 6,C 01. 
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perannum. Noone was more disposed to oppose that bill than he; but he 
trusted that every thing would be, in the course of time, properly effected. On 
the subject of Church-rates, he trusted they would be found unanimous. The 
Trish Church was the ‘evil of evils;” and that, with other questions of equal 
importance, would require discussion ; and he trusted that their cause, protected 
by God’s blessing, would be successful. 

Sir William Molesworth dwelt upon the importance of national 
education— 

“ It is impossible to overrate the importance of educating the People. Each 
day power is passing into the hands of the masses; each day the masses are 
acquiring greater and greater influence over the Government of the nation; 
the question is, whether that influence shall be exercised by men utterly igno- 
rant, or by those who have acquired as much knowledge as can be obtained 
in their station of life. There is no set of men so easily reasoned with, or so 
easily instructed as the industrious classes; for they have no interests perma- 
nently opposed to the interests of the community—their prejudices are there- 
fore the prejudices resulting merely from ignorance, which ean easily be re- 
moved. The industrious classes wish to be instructed, as they are convinced 
that all instruction must tend to their ood, by teaching them what are their 
best interests; therefore many of the Conservative party dread the instruction 
of the People for principally this reason, namely, that the People will become 
acquainted with their own interests, and insist upon those interests being 
steadily consulted. A popular Government would adopt every means of in- 
structing the People. For this purpose, a really good system of national educa- 
tion is required, and every facility should be given to the diffusion of knowledge. 
Aud here I cannot but express my disapprobation of the conduct of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with regard to the Taxes upon Knowledge, in insisting 
upon a penny stamp upon newspapers: that tax falls almost entirely upon the 
industrious portions of the community who do not receive their newspapers by 
the post, whilst to the richer classes it is simply a cheap postage. Thus the 
poorer contribute towards paying the postage of the richer.” 

He expressed his approbation of the Poor-law; though he did not 
deny that in some instances its administration had been faulty— 

“The present system acknowledges, that, for the good of the community, 
the destitute ought to be relieved, but that the condition of the pauper od 
be made inferior to that of the independent labourer, who meritoriously sup- 
ports himself ; so that the former may have a strong motive to shun the condition 
of the latter, and the latter should recoil from the degradation of pauperism. 
Some persons have drawn terrific pictures of cases of cruelty, which are sup- 
posed to have happened under the present Poor-law ; those cases are, I believe, 
extremely exaggerated, and the remedy is one which can be easily obtained. 
Undoubtedly it is possible that in some cases a good law may be ill-adminis- 
tered; and that, I will not deny, may be the case sometimes with the present 
Poor-laws—though the cases are but few—but a distinction must caretully be 
drawn. Those oy. to whom I have referred have gone on to attribute to 
the framers of that law, namely, the Whigs, motives of a discreditable de- 
scription; at the same time they have thought proper to exempt from all 
blame the vast majority of the popular party who supported that measure. 
There is no foundation in fact for these imputations. If the law is a bad one, 
whatever blame attaches to the Whigs, the same amount of blame attaches 
to the Radicals, If the law is a good one; whatever amount of credit is 
due to the Whigs, the same amount of credit is due to the popular party, 
who supported that measure. Iam one of that number ; and still most cor- 
dially and zealously support the law in question, as a means of improving and 
teaching the industrious classes to rely upon their own exertions, and that of 
elevating themselves in the social scale.” 

The most effectual means which the Legislature could take to dimi- 
nish pauperism, would be to abolish the Corn-laws— 

«In my opinion, at least- by repealing obnoxious laws, the Legislature at 
present can increase the productiveness both of capital and labour, and can 
extend the field of production ; and any Government which sincerely has the 
interests of the community at heart, would attempt to do so, and would endea- 
vour, for instance, first to repeal the Corn-laws. The Corn-laws cause a 
large quantity of — and labour to be expended in the production of a small 
quantity of corn; thus capital and labour are rendered unproductive; conse- 
quently, the amount to be divided between the labourer and capitalist is small, 
and profits and wages are consequently low. By repealing the Corn-laws, we 
shall be enabled to exchange the proceeds of our his for the corn of other 
countries. Thus the field for the productive employment of capital and 
Jabour will be increased. With a smaller quantity of capital and of labour a 
larger amount of corn will be obtained; both labour and capital will be ren- 
dered more productive; the amount to be divided between labourers and capi- 
talists will be augmented, and consequently both profits and wages will be 
high ; for wages are high or low, in proportion as by them can be obtained a 
greater or a less portion of the necessaries of life; first and foremost amongst 
which is corn, By the present Corn-laws the price of corn is enhanced, con- 
sequently wages are low ; by a repeal of the Corn-laws, the price of corn will 
be dimiuished, and wages willbe high. There are many other arguments 
im favour of free trade generally ; the most noxious violation of the principle of 
which is the Corn-laws. Insidious attempts are made to turn your at- 
tention away from this subject to other questions. For instance, the Poor- 
Jaws; by means of any alteration of which, in my opinion, no relief can be 
given to that distress under which you have suffered. That distress can only 
be alleviated by so extending the field for the employment of capital and labour 
that profits and wages will be high.” 

Sir William described the advantages which would result from giving 
the masses a direct and unbiassed influence on the conduct of public 
affairs— 

“* The elective franchise interests the possessor of it in the concerns of the na- 
tion: he feels that he isa portion of the ruling power—that the laws are his 
laws, to which he has indirectly given his assent, and which he respects as 
emanating from himself; even 7 st he disapproves of a law or an act of a go- 
vernment, he does not consider it as the oppression of the powerful few over 
whom he has no control, but as an injudicious act of his friends and equals, 
hom he can hope to convince by argumeat—the act of a majority which to- day 
is against him—which to-morrow may be with him. These feclings more than 
any others, tend to produce order and tranquillity in a community of intelligent 
and industrious men; whilst the limitation of the franchise produces the con- 
trary feelings—divides the community into the proportions of the rulers and the 
ruled, of the electors and the non-electors ; and the latter are apt to consider the 
former as oppressors, from whom redress can be obtained only by brute force. 
Instead, therefore, of the calm, quiet, and deliberate expression of the opinion 
of the People by means of their votes—shielded as they ought to be by the 
secrecy of the ballot—the opinions of the People can only be expressed by th-ir 
assemb)ing in simultaneous masses; and under the influence of angry and excited 
feelings t'ey are apt to be carried away by the impulses of the moment, and 
passion instead of reason determines their conduct. * * I undoubtedly thivk 
that all householders are perfectly qualified to be electors. Indeed, the danger ap- 
pears to me to be on the other side, of limiting the franchise ; whilst there is 
little chance of evil, and much prospect of good, in extending it. But, in order 
that tle possession of the elective franchise should be of any use, it is mecessary 
that the clector should be enabled to exercise it conscientiously, without fear of 


punishment, without hope of reward. First, therefore, anid above all things, 
Gentlemen, it is necessary that we should obtain the ballot. "That! question is 
one almost of life or death to the Liberal party; for the majority of the electors 
of England are men in dependent circumstances: they cannot be expected, nor 
will they, nor ought they, to sacrifice themselves or their families, for the sake 
of their political convictions. The shopkeepers in every town, the farmers in 
every county, the dependent electors A sama a the whole of this empire, will 
tell you that without secret suffrage the elective franchise is to them an evil and 
a curse—a moral obligation imposed upon them only to be violated. We ought 
to assemble, to agitate, and to petition, till one universal cry in favour of the 
ballot is raised throughout the nation, and the table of the Reaes of Commons 
be laden with the prayers and commands of the People demanding vote by bul- 
lot. The men ot Birmingham have often set a good example to the rest of 
England ; they are looked up to and respected by the other citizens of this em- 
pire. The line of conduct which they adopt will be universally followed. Now 
1s the time for them to act. Union amongst themselves is necessary ; and this 
union should consist in unity of purpose, in clearly and distinctly determining 
the means by which their ends can be obtained: those ends are all the benefits 
of good government. For this purpose, the power of the People over the Go- 
vernment must be augmented ; and the first steps at the present moment are 
the repeal of the rate-paying clauses, and vote by ballot.” 





Mr. Beaumont has addressed a letter from Dublin to his constituents 
in South Northumberland, assuring them that the Irish Catholics are 
very fine fellows, with a keen sense of the ‘ point of honour,” and that 
it is a shame for the British Legislature to treat Paddy as an inferior 
being. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” says Mr. Beaumont, ‘‘ you have seen in communications 
already submitted to you, that the solution of the cause of Irish misery and 
English degradation may be said to exist in a point of honour. This phrase 
implies that keen desire of enjoying equality of consideration, in which I trust 
we are not inferior to our neighbours. Should we not give to others the indul- 
gence we demand for ourselves? If the cause of this unnatural position has 
been mistaken, is an entire reconciliation thereby rendered impracticable? 
Surely not. I pledge myself to lay before yourselves and the British public 
such facts and arguments as ought to convince you that it is to your interest 
and your honour, your safety and your advantage, to make discord cease, and 
establish peace where misery prevails. The means are easy. Confidence is 
alone required—confidence the most unbounded—for I am convinced that no 
injury is intended by either side. The Englishman cannot desire to insult his 
fellow-countryman in Ireland, nor can the Irish harbour resentment where the 
cruelty of their'treatment can be proved to have originated inerror. All the 
details connected with this most important proceeding will be brought before 
Parliament at the earliest opportunity ; and I confidently rely upon the justice 
of my cause and the sincerity of my convictions for enabling me to carry it to 
ultimate success.” 

The “ proceeding” to which Mr. Beaumont refers is not specified 
in his letter; but it would seem to be a revolution in the system of 
legislating for Ireland. 

A party of Oxfordshire Conservatives dined together in Oxford on 
Tuesday, to the number of nine hundred. Lords Macclesfield, Chan- 
dos, Abingdon, Norreys, and Villiers, were the chief guests; and 
Lord Norreys, who aims at being considered a wag, is suid to have 
delivered a very humorous speech ; which, however, is not reported. 
The few sentences given to his Lordship areas stupid as possible, and 
quite in accordance with the general tone of the party. 

There was a very numerous meeting of West Kent Tories on Wed- 
nesday, at a public dinner in Maidstone. Seventeen nublemen 
honoured the feast with their presence, besides a goodly array of 
baronets, parsons, and squires. Sir Edward Knatchbull addressed the 
party at great Jength, and very much in the manner of an ex- Minister 
expecting soon to be in. He referred to Sir Robert Peel’s Tamworth 
manifesto, as being still the political creed of the Tories, and culogized 
the plan of forming an Administration on the widest practicable basis. 
He also quoted from the Glasgow speech of Sir Robert Peel, the 
declaration to stand by the Church; which was received with much 
appobation by the company. 

A committee of working men at Hull are about to establish an ex- 
treme Radical Political Register. 

The appointment of Magistrates known to be of Liberal opiuions in 
politics is beginning to produce beneficial results. At our Quarter- 
sessions the Tories on the bench were in the minority; and it was 
agreed, on the motion of Mr. Thomas Potter, that a petition should 
be presented to the Privy Council to increase the number of polling- 
places in the county, and thus diminish the expense and inconvenience 
which freeholders have incurred in travelling considerable distances to 
give their votes.—Manchester Times. 





The Derby Town- Council have adopted petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament praying for the total abolition of Church-rates, but repudi- 
ating Lord Althorp’s plan of making up the deficiency out of the na- 
tional income.—JVorith Derbyshire Chronicle. 

The Mayor of Cambridge has called a meeting of the inhabitants to 
petition in favour of theBallot. The requisition was most respectably 
signed. The Mayor of Worcester has called a meeting for the same 
purpose. 

The Mayor of Hull, acting under the advice of the Tory Town- 
clerk, has refused to convene a public meeting to petition for the abo- 
lition of Church-rates; alleging as a reason, that such an official act 
would be inconsistent with the declaration made by him on accepting 
office. The requisition contained the signatures of six Magistrates, 
thirty Aldermen and Councillors, besides a large number of other 
respectable inhabitants. Mr. Jalland has acquired the honourable dis- 
tinction of being the first Mayor of a Reformed Corporation that bas 
refused compliance in this matter. ‘Thanks, however, to his worship’s 
timidity or faithlessness, arrangements are in progress for getting up a 
more effective demonstration of public opinion on this important sub- 
ject than could have been made under his merely official auspices.— 
Hull Advertiser. 

On Monday, a meeting was held in the Town-hall of Sheffield, to 
petition Parliament for the abolition of Church-rates ; the Master- 
Cutler in the, chair. _ Petitions to both Houses were agreed upon, ulso 
a memorial to his Majesty’s Government, urging the introduction of a 
measure for the entire abolition of the rate, at the earliest possible pe- 





riod after the meeting of Parliament. 
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A, petition from Roehdale for the abolition of Church-rates, adopted 
ata publie meeting last week, contains many details of oppressive pro- 
ceedings in the collection of the rates,—such as the seizure of a poor 
man’s Bible fora debt of fourpence. 

The petition oe at the late public meeting at Manchester, pray- 
ing Parliament to abolish Church-rates, has been signed by upwards of 
thirty-six thousand individuals; a greater number of signatures than 
was ever before attached to any petition to Parliament emanating from 
this town,—Manchester Times. 

A meeting was held in Portsmouth, on Tuesday week, at which it 
was unanimously determined to forward petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament praying for the total abolition of Church-rates.—Hamp- 
shire Telegraph. 

A sale of articles seized for Church-rates in Leicester having been 
advertised for Monday afternoon, a crowd assembled at the place ap- 
pointed ; when, according to the Loughborough Teleyraph, a scene of 
disorder occurred— 

‘* The auctioneer mounted upon a carriage, but no biddings could be obtained ; 
and in consequence, the articles could not be sold, with the exception, we be- 
lieve, of the wool, for which a halfpenny per pound was offered privately before 
the article wasexposed. The second Jot, a quantity of sugar, when put up, 
was speedily destroyed; and a general row took place. The attendance of the 

olice was not considered to be necessary in the first instance, but after the row 

had commenced two or three made their appearance. Scott, the constable, 
a duty it was to attend the sale, had his coat torn to ribands in the 
sculne. 

At Chelmsford, yesterday week, a few Tory parsons and their re- 
tainers assembled, and passed, among others, the following magnilo- 
quent resolution in favour of Church-rates— 

“‘ That this meeting is of opinion, that it is peculiarly necessary at this time 
to make a stand upon this question, both because the attempt to prevent the 
granting of a Church-rate is the first in a series of attacks upon the consticution 
in Church and State which may be expected, and also because the very ex- 
istence of a National Church is involved in this question.” 

The Reverend J. H. Browne, Archdeacon of Ely, has called a 
meeting of the clergy under his jurisdiction at Cambridge, for the 24th 
instant, to ‘consider whether any measure should be adopted re- 
specting matters nearly affecting the interests of the Church, and par- 
ticularly the question of Church-rates.” 





The mills of the associated masters at Oldham are still closed 
against their workpeople; and on Monday a number of the master 
cotton-spinners of Leeds added to the extent of the disastrous affair, by 
causing a turn-out of their spinners. They refuse to give any longer a 
higher rate of wages than for some time previous to the Oldham turn- 
out they were giving, unless the ether employers will give a like ad- 
vance ; and thus the number of hands out of employment is increas- 
ing. Hundreds of families are already reduced to an indescribable 
state of misery and destitution ; great numbers are living on wretched 
substitutes for ordinary food, and getting meals of this sort ‘few and 
far between.”— Manchester Times, 

At the Hereford County Sessions, on Tuesday week, a beggar, 
named Castree, was indicted for stealing a slice of bread. The prisoner 
went into the kitchen of Mr. John Davis, of Kentchurch, and asked 
charity. The family told him to goaway, as they would give him no- 
thing. He said he must have something, and took up a knife, and cut 
a large slice of bread effaloaf. The Jury found him guilty; and the 
Chairman sentenced him to be transported for seven years !— Hereford 
Journal. | Lord John Russell must commute this sentence to one in 
some degree proportioned to the offence ; and if he were to advise his 
Majesty to strike the Chairman of the Hereford County Sessions off 
the Commission of the Peace, he would be doing no more than his 
duty. ] 

Mr. Stevenson, a farmer residing at Lee Chapel, Laindon, in 
Essex, was returning from Romford market on the evening of Wed- 
nesday week, in his gig, when he was attacked suddenly on Laindon- 
hill by three highwaymen. He informed the robbers that he was 
armed, and warned them off: they told him to “ shoot on;” he fired 
one of his pistols, loaded with shot, in the face of one of them; 
wounded another also in the face with his other pistol ; and frightened 
the third off by pretending to pick up another pistol from the inside 
of his §gig. He then whipped his horse, and escaped with a few 
bruises received from one of the ruffians, who struck him with a blud- 
geon from behind. 

Mr. Bale, a banker in Taunton, shot himself with a pistol, on 
Sunday, in a fit of insanity. 





IRELAND, 

After two days’ discussion, the National Association, on the motion 
of Mr. O'Connell, agreed to the following resolutions on the Poor-law 
question, instead of those brought forward by Mr. O’ Malley. 

“1, That the present Administration deserves the gratitude and enjoys the confi- 
dence of the Irish People ; and that such Administration, being pledged to bring for- 
ward a measure of Poor-laws in Ireland in the now approaching session, we deem it the 
duty ofall the Popular Representatives of this country to give the most efficient sap- 
port in their power to such Government measure, to any extent which shall not in- 
volve a violation of principle. 

“2, The present winter and ensuing spring afford a melancholy prospect of the 
effects of famine and disease in many parts of Ireland, arising from the inclemency of 
the season, and the failure of the poor man’s sre and we therefore require the Re- 
presentatives of the Irish People to press upon the Government the absolute necessity 
of obtaining, before it be too late, a grant from Parliament of a large sum tobe 
applied in aid of local subscriptions for the immediate relief of the poor in particular 
localities. 

“3. That the first and most sacred duty of the Irish Members is to aid the present 
Ministry in mitigating, and finally removing, the political causes which have created 
goverty and misery amongst the great mass of the population of the finest and most 
ertile land ou the face of the globe.” 

A vote of thanks to Sir William Molesworth for his subscription, 
and in gratitude for his services in the cause of Ireland, was carried, on 
the motion of Mr. O'Connell ; who highly eulogized the character and 
general conduct of Sir William, though he could not concur in bis op- 
position to Ministers. Mr. O'Connell inveighed in strong language 
against the behaviour of Sir Colman Rashleigh and the Cornwall 

higs towards Sir William Molesworth: such men, he said, were the 
real promoters of disunion in the Reform party. Mr. O'Connell spoke 


with strong disapprobation of the conduct of Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
and said he. would make a present of his vote to the Tories, 

Mr. O’Gonnell also took the opportunity of paying back some abuse 
which the Marquis of Abercorn had poured upon him at the Tyrone 
Orange dinner. 

« Really it was insupportable to have such a crawling creature attack him gra- 
tuitously, in the manner he had,—a person whom nota lady in England, if he was 
a poor man, would permit to cling behind her equipage. There was not a con~ 
demned regiment in Europe which would, if he was obliged to inlist, take him 
as a common soldier; nor were he to allow his beard to grow, would he be 
received into any set of pioneers in the world. But how did this noble Mar- 

uis derive his own property? Why, from Lord Claude Hamilton, wha, at 
the time of the Reformation, was Abbot of Paisley, and, contary to his oath, 
had made a surrender of the lands he was sworn to protect, on condition that 
he should receive the fee simple of two-thirds of the same. Sacrilege and 
perjury were the foundation of his Scottish estates; and as to the Irish 
ones, they were, like almost all the rest, the bere asin of plunder, robbery, 
and bloodshed. Thus, the representative of plunder, perjury, sacrilege, rob- 
bery and murder, was the man who came forward to abuse and vilify him. 
The noble Marquis might now call him scurrilous, but who had commen 
the contest? This was the second attack which had been made by the sam 
person; but he had forgiven the former one, because he was unwilling to say 
any thing bad of any nobleman who spent part of his time in this country. 
However, he had been forced into this; but he would tell the noble Marquis row 
that spot, that he utterly despised attacks of one who as man was contemptible, 
as a human being ludicrous, and as a Peer who derived his title from such 
polluted sources, despicable.” ‘* And now,” said Mr. O’Connell, ‘ let Lord 
Abercorn go to his next Orange dinner with what appetite he may.” 

Mr. Sheil abandoned his motion which had reference to the requi- 
sition of some Protestant Peers, calling for a public meeting in the 
city of Dublin, in consequence of Mr. O’Conne}l having given notice 
of a motion upon the same subject. 

Before the proceedings at the Association closed on Friday, there 
was some very sharp altercation between Mr. O'Connell and Air. 
O'Malley, which is not reported in the Liberal journals; but the Tory 
papers give what we must suppose is a highly-coloured description of 
what passed. The following report is extracted from the letter of the 
Times’ correspondent. 

The Reverend Mr. O'Malley having spoken at great length in reply to Mr. 
O'Connell in support «f his motion about Poor-laws, during which he was se« 
veral times interrupted by Mr. O'Connell, proceeded to say—“ I have broached, 
it appears, a very unpopular error in saying that the tithes ought not to be 
Ciminished, no matter to what purpose they may be applied : there is not & 
parish in Ireland will agree to it. What, Sir, are we to make it appear that 
this hot war upon tithes was not a righteous war of principle, after all, but 2 
wretched paltry seramble for pounds and pence !” ' : : 

Mr. O'Conaell—* Have [not a right to complain of being treated in this 
way? My language and sentiments misrepresented, and I <ied toa stake, whilst 
the reverend gentleman is venting his sarcasms on me as he goes along. ( Hiss- 
ing, and a cry at the end of the room, “ Put him out!” mingled with loud cries 
of ** Go on, don’t interrupt him, it is not fair.”) 

Mr. O'Connell (with great vehemence)—‘* Give me thit newspaper; lef 
me read a passage in this letter to Mr. Sheil, and ask him what it mean 

Mr. Staunton—“ I must really call upon the Chairman to say wil 
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is in order.” 

The Chairman—“ As many as agree that Mr. O'Connell should go on will 
say ‘ay.’” (Loud cries of ** Go on, go on, Mr. O'Connell.”) 

Mr. O’Connell—“* A pretty pass 1 st I 
must be put as a questior 1 ai 
Mr. O’Conuell t 
witness the sicker I ting to the heart of every pure and gene- 
rous patriot—the—( Confusion, and cries of “ It is better fur you to go uway, 
Mr. O’Malley.”) 

The reverend gentleman then sat down. 

Mr. O’Connell—* I will read one sentence more. Iam not to be bullied. 
(A voice at the end of the table, * Certainly not, in your own Associa ‘ 
Mr. O’Connell then read —‘* The spectacle of men of strong ambitis 
loose principles stepping into Parliament upon the shoulders of tho 
fellows, and kicking them off as they get in.” ‘ Has this | 
Sheil? I will ask, is it language that ought to be applied to him 

The squabble coutinued for some time; but Mr. O'Malley dis- 
claimed any intention cf alluding individually either to Mr. Sheil or 
Mr. O'Connell in the passages objected to; and when Mr. O’ Connell 
said he would move a vote of thanks to Richard Sheil for his services 
in the cause of his country and of mankind, Mr. O’Malley said he 
would second that motion. Mr. O'Connell begged that he would 
not, for delicacy’s suke; and Mr. O'Malley soon afterwards left the 
room. Mr. Costelloe endeavoured to pacify Mr. O'Connell; but his 
interference had not much effect. It was evident, that although Mr. 
O'Malley has some stout friends in the Association, the great maje- 
rity go with O'Connell, on all occasions. 

Mr. O'Connell visited his constituents at Kilkenny on Monday. 
A few miles from the town, he was met by a procession of the various 
trades, with banners and music, and escorted in triumph to the Court- 
house ; where a nuinerous body of the inhabitants had assembled, with 
the X!:yor of Kilkenny in the chair. Mr. O’Connell asked if any 
pers’; present was dissatisfied with his conduct, or differed from his 
opinions? A person inthe crowd said—* Yes, from your opinions oa 
the ioor-laws.” Mr. O’Connell said, that was exactly the kind of 
answer he invited. As, with that exception, there was no complaint 
against him, he should withhold the resignation he had proposed to 
tender. He proceeded to defend himself from the charge brought 
against him in England on account of his vote on Mr. Peulett Thom- 
son's Factory Bill of last session ; explaining, that he merely voted for 
the second reading of that Dili on the faith of strong assertions made in 
the House, and not contradicted, that it would be a benefit to the chil. 
dren, whose health and general condition bad been greatly improved 
since the time when he so strongly denounced tbe cruelties of the old 
system. By voting for the second reading, he merely signified his 
wish that the truth or falsehoods of the assertions of the manufacturers 
might be tested in Committee; and if they were not proved to be true, 
he should have voted against the bill. As to the Poor-laws, Mr. 
O’Connell merely repeated the doctrines be has recently upheld on 
that subject. He avowed his determination to give his strenuous sup- 
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port to Ministers; which declaration was received with unanimous 
cheers, 
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Mr. John Power, son of Mrs, Sheil, will be the Liberal candidate 
for Dungarvan. At the next election, itis said that Mr. Sheil will 
step into Dungarvan, leaving Tipperary open to Mr. Power, who has 
extensive possessions in that county. 

_Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien, M.P. for Limerick, has issued an address to 
his constituents in which he attacks Mr. O’Connell for the remarks he 
made in a letter, addressed to the electors of Limerick on his conduct. 
Mr. O’Brien accuses Mr. O'Connell of inconsistency, in now op- 
posing a State provision for tlre Catholic Clergy, when in 1825 he was 
a strqng advocate of such a measure. And with respect to the Ballot, 
Mr. O’Brien reasserts his former opinion, that in the absence of all 
Sinister influence, an open system of voting is in all respects preferable 
to the secret exercise of the franchise. Mr. O’Brien says he will 
never consent to be the slave or tool of Mr. O'Connell; and that the 
latter, knowing him to be independent, wishes to substitute an adherent 
of his own in the county of Limerick. 

_ The Dublin Evening Post says that the heads of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland will most energetically oppose any arrangement 
for a State provision for their clergy. 

The registrations continue to be in favour of the Liberals in almost 
every county. 





Sir William M‘Mahon, Master of the Rolls,-died on Monday. He 

was immensely rich. It is supposed that Baron O’Logblen will sue- 
¢eed to the Rolls, and perhaps, Mr. Attorney-General Richards to 
the seat in the Court of Exchequer. But neither of these arrange- 
ments is positively fixed. 
_ The extent to which influenza prevails in Dublin may be gathered 
trom the fact, that by.an official return 1,500 of the garrison, composed 
of 4,000 men, are reported unable to do duty. Only four of the 
officers of the Eighth Hussars are efficient. Throughout the public 
establishments the principals and assistants are ill, in about the same 
proportion. 

An attempt was made at Ballyfad, in Wexford County, a few days 
ago, to sell some goods seized for tithe due to the Reverend Ralph 
Cumming. An immense number of the peasantry, estimated at 
20,000, were present, but not one would bid a farthing. 





SCOTLAND. 

We mentioned last week, that after the delivery of his inaugural ad- 
dress to the Glasgow students, on Wednesday, Sir Robert Peel 
dined with the Faculty of the University. The dinner over, he ac- 
companied the Dean of Faculty and Sir Daniel Sandford to a 
grand ball given in the Assembly-rooms, Ingram Street; where he 
was cordially received by a brilliant party. The next morning he 
spent some time in the transaction of what is called “ College busi- 
ness,” and then visited the Royal Exchange, which was quite crowded : 
so eager was the curiosity to sce and hear, that persons jumped*upon 
the tables, and broke some of the beautiful lustres which adorn the 
room. Sir Robert addressed the assembly in a short speech, full of 
gracious condescension. 
‘ I am sure I need hardly express to you—TI am sure it is quite 
at Viewing this great concourse of 
f rtment, with @ sei wnt of deep enthu- 
» left that noble institution, which, by the 


“Gentlemen (he said) 
for me to describe to y 




















men, ali animated, if I may judy 












siasm. I have but a‘ 

connexion I hz “ s given me a new interest in the pros- 
perity of tl of Glasgow. am struck with astonishment when I compare the time-, 
worn tho t faded beauty of that venerable pile, with the splendour of this temple 





hich { uow find myself We of the College (for you 
ibit the pride I feel in my cor iow with it)— 

r see around me withoat jealousy. You 
in days gone by the profound philosophy of 
Yatt, gave birth to that spirit 


raised to commercial enterprise, 
will observe that I already be 
we of the College can look o1 
know well, that your Uni 
Adam Smith, and fostering t 
of commercial enterprise which has reared this glorious edifice,—a prouder monument, 
in my opinion, to the writings of the one and the inventions of the other, than the sta- 
isel But, iucependently of my connexion with the University, 
‘ did not feel a cordial interest in a city distinguished 
for pursuits to which J owe so much. Lean assure you that I have always felt that in- 
terest strongly, and that my efforts will never be wanting to promote the commercial 

v; in the welfare of which, as Lord Rector of its Uni- 











vical genius of James 





tuary’s chisel can produce. 


I should be ungrateful indeed if I 





prosperity of the city of Glaszow 
versity, I shall now feel a stronger interest than ever,” 

Rapturous applause followed; and the tender-hearted Tory was 
*‘ much affected.” He returned tothe University through a crowd of 
cheering “pectators. | How he occupied himself on Thursday evening 
is not mentioned ; but we presume that he was engaged in feasting and 
other “* College business” at Blytheswood, whither he went to pass 
the night. 

On Friday morning, Sir Robert received a deputation at Blythes- 
wood from the Operative Conservatives of Glasgow, with an address 
signed by about 2000, and a massive silver box, on one side of which 
were engraved the Peel arms, and on the other those of the City of 
Glasgow. The Tory papers say, that in this manner was presented to 
him the “freedom otf the city;” but how a mob of operatives could 
bestow that honour which the Town-Council withheld, does not 
appear. Addresses to Sir Robert were also presented from the 
Church Extension Society, the Educational Society, the Presbytery, 
the Merchants’ House, and Trades’ House in Glasgow; and from cer- 
tain inhabitants of Paisley, St. Andrew’s, Jedburgh, and Anstru- 
ther, all jostling each other to get in a good word with the future 
Premier. 

The grand banquet took place on Friday evening, in the pavilion 
erected for the occasion; which seems to have been more remarkable 
for size and finery than for clegance of proportion. It was erected in 
an open space of ground, at the back of the Mansionhouse, in 
Buchanan Street ; and is thus described by the Glasgow Herald. 

“ The edifice occupied the whole width of the ground. In length it was 127 
fect, and its greatest breadth was of no less extent, the east side being formed 
into a polygon upon a semicircle, but the sides of the polygon were so numerous 
as to produce the apparent effect of a curve, while the right lines and angles 
of which it was composed are generally considered more favourable to the 
transmission of sound. [There was, nevertheless, much difficulty in hearing. ] 
The west side formed a line extending the full width of 127 feet. From the 
middle portion of this side a semi-elliptical platform, about four feet high, was 
projected, on the most prominent part of which was the chairman’s seat, 
roupiers’ platform ran twelve tables with seats on each 


whence towards the 1 
side. ‘Towards the north and south, namely, at the right and left side of the 


chair, the floor had been gradually elevated to such a height, that a passage 


was gained undcrneath, communicating with the various stairs of entrance. 





The same inclined floor met the croupiers’ platform and the central or principal 
tables. The tables on the inclined portions of the floor were single, that is, 
having ‘seats only on one side. There were 94 single tables, making in the 
whole 116, giving accommodation to 2298 gentlemen. On the chairman’s 
platform 55 noblemen and gentlemen were accommodated, while that of the 
croupiers admitted 49. The roof was supported by 24 square slender columns 
Stained to imitate Sienna marble, those next the wall forming supports for the 
gallery, which was continued along the several sides of the building except the 
west. In the depth of the gallery were five tables and a passage of communi. 
cation; thus 1030 additional seats were obtained, making the whole number 
3452. If the character of the apartmeut were viewed without reference to con- 
venience, safety, or economy, it might be said that the very moderate elevation 
of the walls occasioned a violation of architectural roportions, for the utmost 
elevation of the ceiling of a building 127 feet wide was only 33 feet. The 
general impression created on first entering the pavilion was that of a gigantic 
theatre with a low roof. The ceiling of the pavilion was lined with cotton 
cloth framed into panels, the walls under and above the galleries covered with 
crimson cloth, the front formed into crimson panels with gold mouldings. The 
whole of the west wall was covered with a painting in distemper formed into 
three compartments by four Egyptian columns. In the centre compartment 
was represented a rock, whence there arose a pyramid, on which was inscribed 
the word ‘King,’ and underneath the words ‘ British Constitution.’ A pyra- 
mid occupied each of the other compartments ; on one of which was inscribed 
* Lords,’ and on the other ‘ Commons.’” 

The cloth used to cover the sides of this immense building was 8000 
yards in length (quite sufficient to deaden the voices of the speakers) ; 
and it was illuminated with gas; a beautiful lustre borrowed from the 
Trades’ House hanging from the centre of the ceiling. The whole cost 
was abouc 20001. The arrangements appear to have been admirable; 
as all the guests were admitted gradually, and seated without the least 
accident or disorder. By half-past five, the “distinguished” persons 
had sat down,—Mr. H. Monteith, of Carstairs, the Chairman; the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, the Earls of Leven, Eglinton, Hardwicke, 
Haddington, Glasgow and Morton, Viscount Melville, Lords John 
Scott, Stormont, John Campbell, Loughborough, and Forbes, Mr. 
Campbell, of Blytheswood, Sirs William Rae, George Clerk, William 
Forbes, H. P. Campbell, and Charles amb, Messrs. J. H. Johnston, 
J. C. Colquhoun, Finlay, Pringle, Home Drummond, Joseph Peel, 
W. Ewart Giadstone, Emerson Tennent, Horatio Ross, Chisholm, 
Cumming Bruce, &e. 

After the preliminary toasts, Sir Robert Peel's health was given, in 
one of the shortest speeches ever made oni such an oceasion ; and drunk 
amidst cheers from the vast assembly, which made the frail building 
“tremble to its foundation.” Silence having been obtained, there 
was a flourish of trumpets, and Sir Robert thus began—* 

“¢ Gentlemen, I thank you, I thank you from the bottom of my heart, for the 
kind, the affectionate reception which you have just given tomy name. Ex- 
cuse me if for the purpose of returning thanks I make use of the most simple 
and familiar phrases. They are imperfect expressions of my feelings, but they 
are better suited to express them than the trite and exhausted complimentary 
forms of expression which may be suited for ordinary occasions. What a heart 
must I have, if I can have witnessed what has passed in Glasgow within 
the last five days without deep emotion! Unconnected with this country 
by birth, I have been placed in competition with a distinguished Scotch« 
man for a high academical distinction. I have been placed in it by a triumph- 
ant majority, by the generous, the unsought, unsolicited confidence of the 
youth of Scotland. I bave seen that choice confirmed by the deliberate judg- 
ment of men of mature age engaged in the pursuits of business and professional 
life. This very day have I received the congratulations on my appointment 
from some of the working classes of this city, conveyed in language that would 
do honour to men of the highest education. 1 have scen those feelings so wide- 
spread and so intense that they disdain to be compressed within the limits of 
any preexisting edifice; and they have called from the ground, as by the stroke 
of an enchanter’s wand, this magni‘icent and unparalleled fabric. I have been 
present here; I heard its foundations shaken, and its roof almost rent by your 
enthusiastic applause; and do you think I can condescend to look out for inge- 
nious forms of expression for the purpose of giving vent to feelings which 
almost overpower me?” 

Though unconnected with Scotland, he hoped be was no stranger 
in the land— 

“ No, Iam nota stranger. If the long exercise of power in Scotland—if the 
administration of justice—if intercourse with her civil and religious institu- 
tions—above all, if love for her name and admiration for her character, and a cor- 
dial interest in her welfare, entitle a man to repudiate the name of stranger, 
then I am not a stranger. Iam nota stranger to Glasgow. No, gentlemen, 
when my education was completed I burned with anxiety to see Scotland. I 
came here, to this city ; and I confess to you, that althongh the interval is but 
short in the history of a nation, I could not have conceived it possible that in 
that iuterval such a progress should have been made in the population, in the 
wealth, in the prosperity of this magnificent city—of this city, that is pouring 
into the coffers of the United Kingdom from one branch of revenue alone 2 
greater treasure than continental nations possess for their whole expenditure. 
I came here—I wished to see something of Scotland which I could not have 
seen by hasty glimpses from the windows of a /uxurious post-chaise. I wanted 
to see other habitudes and manners of life, besides those which the magnificent 
castles and mansions of our nobility and gentry present. Yes, in Glasgow I 
hired a humble but faithful steed ; and I traversed, partly on horseback and 
partly on toot, almost the whole of the country which lies to the southward of 
Inverness. Gentlemen, bear with me—excuse me if I indulge in honest exul- 
tation—excuse me if I say in this society of Scotchmen, that I think I have seen 
more of your native country than some of those I am now addressing. I have 
read the map of Scotland in the great scale of nature, from the summits of Ben 
Nevis and Ben Lomond ; I have visited the illustrious island from which savage 
clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and_ the blessings 
of religion. Yes, amid the ruins of Jona I abjured that frigid hilosophy which 
would conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground that has been dig- 
nified by wisdom, by bravery, or by virtue. I have stood on the shores of 
Staffa; I have seen the ‘temple not made with hands ;” I have seen the mighty 
swell of the ocean—the pulsations of the great Atlantic beating in its inmost ree 
cesses, and swelling a note of praise nobler far than any that ever pealed from 
human organs. I have lived on the banks of Spey; I have spent two 
autumns in the North—I want no guide to the banks of Badenoch—I could 
find the way from Dalwhinnie to Corryarrick, from Loch Laggan side to 
Cairngorum. Many a day have I climbed the mountain-side with no other 
companion than a highland shepherd. Many an hour have I passed in con- 
verse with him, listening to his simple annals and his artless views of human 
life. I have learned to admire, by personal intercourse, upright and inde- 
pendent spirit, chastened by a natural courtesy. I have seen him with in- 
telligence apparently above his condition, but with no intelligence but that 
which taught him patience under his privations, confidence in his exer 


&,* Inthe account of Sir Robert Peel's speech, we fullow chiefly the Times’ report. 
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tions, sul mission to the law, loyalty to his King, and. reverence for his God ; 
and when I have seen that, my earnest prayer has been, that to his children 
and children’s children might be preserved that system of education which 
founded moral obligation on the revealed wi!l of God; my earnest wish has 
been, that the circumstances of Scotland with reference to religious education 
might long enable hér to enjoy that proud, and I believe peculiar privilege, of 
having a system of education enforced by the law, but in connexion with the 
Established Church. And when I joined that man in public worship, and 
heard the sublime truths and pure doctrines of our common faith enjoined and 
enforced according to different rites, think you I have adverted to distinction in 
point of forms ?—think you I have troubled myself with questions of church 
discipline or church government? No, but with a wish as hearty and as cor- 
dial as that which you could entertain, have I deprecated the arrival of that 
day, if ever it should come, when men in authority or legislators should be 
ashamed or unwilling to support the national Church of Scotland, to extend its 
ministration, to advance its banners into the desolate and unclaimed wastes of 
religious indifference or profligacy.” 

But let not the occasion be devoted to mere purposes of festivity: 
let the danger to which the institutions of the country were exposed, 
andjthe means of averting it, be considered— 

‘¢ Gentlemen, I have been informed that there are many present here wh 
entertain different opinions from myself with respect to the Reform of th 
House of Commons. I hope, if that is the case, you may be safely here. 
am not going to offend you by reviving battles that are concluded. If we can 
agree as to present dangers, and you unite on principle in averticg them, don’t 
let us revive discussions which are past. That would be as wise as if in the 
face of the enemy we were to fight again the battles of Bannockburn or 
Flodden. I say I want not to taunt you with reaction or conversion; but I 
say this—that if you adhere to the principles which you professed in 1830, this 
is the place where you ought to make your appearance. You consented to a 
reform which you were invited to assent to in a speech delivered by your Sove- 
reign, expressly on the condition that it should be according to the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Constitution. Let us have no mistake on that point. 
I see the necessity of widening the foundations on which the defence of the 
British constitution and the religious establishments must rest.” 

And he would ask the Reformers present, whether they adhered to 
the principle on which the Reform Bill was advocated? Sir Robert 
then quoted passages from the King’s Speeches, and alluded to declara- 
tions of Lord Grey, during the struggle for the Reform Bill, to show 
that they considered the change in the constitution then demanded, as 
the means of improving and preserving the settled institutions of the 
country. He contended thatthe Reformers ought not to leave to him, 
who was taunted with being a Conformer, the defence of the Reform 
Bill, but that they should prove it, according to their own declarations, 
consistent with the principles of the British constitution. He agreed 
with them, that the machine of Government should not be allowed 
to stand still—he wished to see it perform its proper, its healthful 
functions—encouraging industry, rewarding toil, purifying wherever 
there was stagnation or abuse. But he would not sanction constant 
intermeddling with the vital functions of that machine. (Sir Robert 
here essayed to deliver himself of a mechanical metaphor, but, owing 
to the vociferous cheers of the company he was obliged to admit that 
he had lost the simile he attempted to draw.) He then “ came to the 
point "— 

‘¢ Let us come to the main point; for I do not wish to conciliate your confi- 
dence or support by hoisting false colours. I mean to support the National 
Establishments which connect Protestantism with the State in the three coun- 
tries. (Here the whole company rose in one mass, and responded to this 
avowal with loud cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, which had a most im- 
posing effect, and lasted for several minutes.) I will not say—nothing could 
be so unseemly, after the reception I have met here—nothing could be so un- 
seemly as if I uttered one word of disrespect with regard to those who differ 
from me in religious opinions. No, I will say with respect to Dissent in this 
country, I think we owe to it great obligations, for the efforts it has made in 
the common cause of promoting sound religious knowledge; but it is perfectly 
consistent with that respect and with that obligation to declare, that, in my 
opinion, more futile arguments than those by which what is called the Volun- 
tary system is supported, were never presented for the consideration of men in- 
terested in the welfare of a great country. I do feel, and I trust you feel along 
with me, that it is right the State should pay that homage to Christianity which 
isimplied by a religious establishment. * * * * Then, again, I avow to 
= that I mean to support in its full integrity the authority of the House of 

ords—( The enthusiasm with which this sentiment was received baffles all 
description \—as an essential indispensable condition of the continued existence 
of the mixed form of government under which we live—as tantamount, in short, 
to the maintenance of the British Constitution; and I mean to consider every 
proposition that may be made not directly assailing that integrity, but 

aving for its object covertly to undermine it—I mean to consider every such 
proposition, not on its abstract isolated merits, but with regard to the tendency, 
the ultimate tendency, it may have to undermine the integrity and independence 
of the House of Lords, and thereby to destroy the British Constitution. Do you 
also concur in that expression of opinion? (Zoud and universal acclamations, 
and cries of * Wedo!’) And if you do, it is a timely declaration of it. Zhe 
hour has arrived, when, if these are our feelings, we must be prepared to act 
upon them.” 

_ Sir Robert then entered into a long defence of the virtues of here- 
ditary legislation ; and maintained the sufficiency of that responsibility 
of the Peers to public opinion and to God, which he had been laughed 
at for alluding to in the House of Commons, but which provoked no 
laughter from his Glasgow audience. If direct responsibility were 
required, he would ask, to whom the 300,000 or 400,000 persons forming 
the constituent body were responsible, but to God, public opinion, and 
their own consciences? To prove that the Lords did not use their 
power to prevent improvement, he referred to the numerous and im- 
portant changes in the social system which they had sanctioned during 
a few years, and the excellent laws which they had passed. They had, 
to be sure, altered some bills and rejected others,—among them that 
which contained the Appropriation principle. But why ?—because, 
to use the words of one of its advocates, it would prove a “heavy blow 
and great discouragement to Protestantism,” and because it contained 
a principle fatal to the institutions of the country. If any of his hear- 
ers wished to change those institutions, he advised them to look at the 
state of America; and he quoted a passage from De Tocqueville, to 
show how little real freedom and independence of mind existed under 
the democratic institutions of that country. To be sure, the Ameri- 
cans had cheap newspapers ; but there were other blessings in life be- 
sides cheap newspapers ; and, for God's sake, let them rot rum the 
hazard of a change— 

“Rely on it, your change will not lead to the institutions of the United 


States. Never forget that. They may be showering down happiness on the 

people of that country. I hope most sincerely they are ; but recollect the phy- 
sical differences there are between the United States and this country—a coun 
try of ancient feeling and of ancient associations—and don’t believe it possible 
for kings or legislators to transfer the republican institutions of America to 
this country. Do you think we will submit without a struggle to the des- 
potism of a majority? We will resist tyranny in whatever shape it comes. 
We hate the tyranny of a single despot ; we hate the tyranny of an oligarchy ; 
but the tyranny of a majority has no greater recommendations, and we shall 
not follow the example of a minority in the United States. By every old as 
sociation, by every castle, and every field, we should be reminded of the state 
of society under which we used to live; ‘ the days of auld lang syne ’—( Great 
charg aed in our memory, and they would make us most impatient and 
ungovernable objects of a despotic majority. If you choose to run the risk of 
that experiment, have before your eyes the example of another country; if you 
will abolish prescriptive authority—if you will make one predominant demo- 
cratic assembly—then prepare yourselves, not for the institutions of the United 
States, but for that terrible and fiery ordeal which France has passed. If you 
choose to abolish it—if you think the House of Lords, or a second controlling 
Chamber, ought not to oppose itself to the will of the majority, abolish it at 
once ; don’t let us have a pretended second Chamber to correct mistakes of the 
House of Commons. It will be infixitely better to come at once to the trial, 
by having it dependent upon, expressive of, and immediately controllable by, 
the public will, than to destroy the prescriptive authority of the Lords, aud 
hope to substitute any other controlling check.” 

Sir Robert read a passage from one of the works of M. Guizot, de- 
scribing the rapid progress of Democracy in France, under the old Re 
volution, to bloodshed and tyranny; and assured the assembly, that 
such would be the consequence in this country of giving the ascendancy 
to men who would be freed from the influence of public opinion, and 
be altogether irresponsible, because they exercised their power in secret 
—voted by ballot. He then quoted a passage from one of Lord John 
Russell's productions, laudatory of the state of things in England before 
the Reform Bill, and contrasting the stability of British prosperity with 
the miserable results of the brilliant schemes of Government tried in 
Athens, Sparta, Venice, France, and Spain. If indeed the state of 
society in England was so delightful fifteen years ago, what must it be 
now, when such great advances had been made, and how much more im- 
perative was now the duty-of maintaining the political institutions of 
the country! In conclusion, Sir Robert said— 

He had long fought the battles of Conservatism, but he never despaired—he 
never doubted that the old, the ancient heart of England and of Scotland would 
rally round the institutions of their common country. If he had not despaired 
then, with what a feeling of confidence should he now return once more to take 
his part in renewed contentions for the same noble objects. The disturbing 
influence of foreign example was now less effective than a few years ago—the 
dazzling illusions of the Glorious Days had passed away; and it inspired him 
with increased reliance upon the approaching good fortune of the countrys 
when he saw the affections of the people gravitating towards the old centre— 
full of a respect for property, a love of national freecom, and an attachment to 
long-established institutions. From those walls he hoped and believed that 2 
spirit would go forth to sanction and confirm the sound principles now so ge= 
nerally diffused—to animate the desponding, and encourage the timid. He 
looked abroad, from the spot on which he then stood, to the moral influence of 
that opinion which constituted ‘* the chief defence of nations ”—he looked to ié 
for the maintenance of that system of government which protected the rich 
from spoliation, and the poor from oppression—he looked to that spirit that 
would range itself under no tawdry banner of revolution, but unfurl and rally 
round ‘the flag which braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze.’ 
Yes, he entertained no shadow of doubt that it would continue to float im 
triumph, and that’ the Constitution, tried as it had been in the storms of ad- 
versity, would come forth purified and fortitied in the rooted convictions, the 
feelings, the affections, of a religious, a moral, and a patriotic people. (Pro 
longed cheering. ) 

Sir Robert Peel made a second speech, but of no mark or interest, 
in giving the memory of Sir Walter Scott; the gist of which lay ina 
story about his walking with Sir Walter from Holyrood Palace to the 
Castle, when he attended George the Fourth at Edinburgh in’1822. 
He spoke a third time, in acknowledgment of a bumper to Lady Peel; 
and told his entertainers, that her Ladyship would have been there, 
but that she had four or five “* young Conservatives” to attend to, whe 
were at home for the holydays. 

Speeches were also delivered in the course of the evening by Mr. 
Finlay, Dr. Macleod, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Sir Daniel Sandford, 
Mr. Emerson Tennent, the Marquis of T'weeddale, and Dr. M‘Far- 
lane; but they were all of a very commonplace description, and suppl 
no interesting matter for quotation. The party broke up about half- 
past one. Sir Robert got into his carriage; and, bidding farewell to 
“ the gentlemen of Glasgow,” commenced his journey to Netherby. 

Previously to quitting Glasgow, Sir Robert Peel sent a check for 
two hundred guineas to the Secretary of the Banquet, enclosed in the 
following note. 
“ Glasgow, 13th Jan, 1837. 

“My dear Sir—I saw with great satisfaction, that in the event (not a very 
probable one, I fear) of the receipts of the Festival of to-day exceeding the expen- 
diture, the surplus was to be placed to the account of the public charities of the town. 
Be good enough, in the course of to-morrow, to place the amouut of the inclosed draft 
to the same account. Very faithfully yours, 

“ Robert Lamond, Esq. Rosert Peet.” 

A very large number of the operatives of Glasgow held a public 
meeting, in the Bazaar, on Thursday night, and passed resolutions re- 
pudiating all connexion with such members of their body as signed the 
address to Sir Robert Peel. They also adopted an address of @ 
strongly Radical character to the Reformers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The following are the resolutions— 

“1. That, to rescue our character from utter contempt and reproach, and to lay 
before the public what our real principles are, we, the Operatives of Glasgow, hereby 
disclaim all connexion with the contemptible party who have got up the address to Sir 
Robert Peel; also the sentiments contained in that document; and, further, that we 
hold in utter execration the policy both of Sir Robert and the party with whom he is 
allied, as being inimical to our rights and liberties. 

“2, That to show what our real principles are, and consequently that we cannot 
approve of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, who considers that the Reform Bill should be 
the extent of our desires, we hereby declare that no limits should be set to the prin- 
ciples of reform, till every man of sound mind, not disqualified by crime, be eligible to 
to the full possession of all the immunities of the state.” 





Mr. Horatio Ross is to be the Tory candidate for Perth atthe 
next election. Poor Mr. Ross! when will he be once more a Mem- 
ber? He has surely been a candidate long and often enough. Had 
he not better try Dundee—where he is so well known, and his political 





consistency duly appreciated ? 
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Miscellaneous. 


Ministers have prevailed on the King to make three new Lords, and 
to give three whoare already in the House of Incurables a step in the 
scaleof promotion. The three new creations are these—Mr. Edward 
Berkeley Portman, to be Baron Portman; Mr. William Hanbury, 
Baron Bateman of Shobden, in Herefordshire; Mr. Thomas Alexan- 
der Fraser of Lovat, Baron Lovat. (Is this last gentleman a lineal 
descendant of Simon—the “dulce et decorum” old Jacobite, whose 
fate was “indifferently viewed” by Johnson?) The promoted Peers 
are—Lord Howard of Effingham, to be Earl of Effingham; Lord 
Ducie, to be Earl of Ducie and Baron Moreton; and Lord Yarborough, 
to be Earl of Yarborough, and Baron Worsley. 

It is generally understood that a Brevet will be announced in the 
Indian Army, similar in extent to that which has just taken place in 
the King’s service. 

Sir Thomas Cartwright, Minister to the Diet at Frankfort, arrived 
in Dover Street on Saturday, from Brighton. [This gentleman was 
knighted a few days ago, by the King at Brighton; as a reward, we 
presume, for bis father’s Toryism at home, (he is son of the Member 
for Northamptonshire,) and his own affection for the Absolutists on 
the Continent. Mr. Cartwright was Minister at Brussels when the 
Belgian Revolution broke out; and his conduct on that occasion gave 
great dissatisfaction to all but King Wliam of Holland and his 

artisans. He was then promoted to the Frankfort embassy; and at 

rank fort he is as disagreeable a person to all Englishmen who do not 
think fit to toady him, and who have no Tory introductions, as can 
well be imagined. Yet this man, a Tory to the backbone, is in especial 
favour at the Foreign Office, and at Court !] 

It is said that Mr. Vaughan is to succeed Lord Ponsonby at Con- 
stantinople. Can this be true? Cartwright has been knighted ; and 
Vaughan, as thorough a Tory, is to have a first-rate embassy. The 
Jatter gentleman is brother of Sir Henry Halford, the Court physi- 
cian, and uncle of the gentleman who, as Member for South Leices- 
tershire, regularly votes against Ministers. 

A paragraph is going the round of the newspapers, stating that 
Lord Durham’s mission to St. Petersburg is drawing to a close, and 
that his Lordship will shortly return to this country. We know not 
what authority the 7yne Mercury, in which the statement originally 
appeared, had for making it; but we find, upon inquiry, that no ex- 
pectation of such an event is entertained in those quarters where the 
most correct information of his Lordship’s movements is likely to be 
obtained.— Durham Chronicle. 

Sir Robert Peel has arrived at Drayton Manor, from Sir James 
Graham's seat, Netherby Hall. His house in Privy Gardens is 
ordered to be ready for his reception by the 31st. 

Lord Lyndhurst left Paris on Wednesday night, for London. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at Strathfieldsaye on Friday last, 
to remain until the meeting of Parliament. 

“Among the dead bodies lately washed on shore on the coast of 
Bai, was that of the young Lord Wellesley, nephew of the Duke of 
Wellington. It is said that he intended to go to Genoa, on board a 
small Sicilian vessel, which was wrecked in the storm.— Letler from 
Naples, in a German Paper. [There must be some mistake here, 
as the Duke of Wellington has no nephew Lerd Wellesley. ] 

The Earl of Rosslya is very ill, at Dysart Ufouse, in Fifeshire. 
As he was stepping into his carriage to go to the Peel banquet 
at Glasgow, he had an attack, the nature of which is nut mentioned. 

We are sorry to learn that “Dr. Butler, the recently-created Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, is so unwell as tu cause the serious appre- 
hensions of his family and friends. 

The Earl of Selkirk, who has been spending two years in the 
United States and Canada, reached Liverpool on Friday, in the packct- 
ship Oxford. 

The death of Lord Audley extinguishes a State Pauper pension of 
4621. a year, which he was in the receipt of for sixteen years! But 
as the charge is upon the Civil List, and not the Consolidated Fund, 
that sum is at the disposal of the Government, either in ene or many 
grants. Is there no one of “ the order” to whom it would be ac- 
ceptable?—True Sun. 

Forty-eight Greenwich pensioners have died within the last ten 
days: the influenza, we suppose, is the complaint which has made 
such havoc among the veterans, 

Judge Burton is dangerously ill; and thus a vacancy in the Court 
of King’s Bench wi!l probably soon occvr. 

The Reverend Sydney Smith is a thorn in the side of the Bishop of 
London. Some time ago we noticed a protest of the Dean and Chap- 
ter oi St. Paul's against the Bill for transferring Cathedral patronage 
to the Bishops, by means of the Bill for regulating Ecclesiastical Re- 
venues and Duties ; and were at no loss to discover the * fine fucetious 
hand” of the astute Canon Residentiary, in its piquant and pointed 
paragraphs. Mr. Smith has aimed another blow at the Right Reve- 
rend Bench, in a letter to Archdeacon Singleton, just published. This 
pamphlet is written inthe best style of its author; and exposes, with 
an abundance of racy humour, the manifest tendency of the Dean and 
Chapters Bill, and the object of the Bishop of London in attempting 
to palm it on the Legislature as a measure of Reform. Some of the 
best bits in the painpblet fall on Dr. Blomfield. 

“ Thereis a practice among some Bishops, which may as well be mentioned here 
as anywhere else, but which I think cannot be too severely reprobated. They 
send for a clergyman, and insist upon his giving evidence respecting the character 
and conduct of his neighbour. Does he bunt? does he shoot? is he in debt? 
is he temperate ? does he attend to his parish? &c. &c. Now what is this but 
to destroy for all clergymen the very elements of social life—to put an end to all 
confidence between man and man, and to disseminate among gentlemen, who 
are bound to live in concord, every feeling of resentment, hatred, and suspi- 
«ion? But the very essence of tyranny is to act, as tf the finer feelings, like 
the finer dishes, were delicacies only for the rich and great, and that little 
people hare no taste for them and no right tothem. A good and honest Bishop 
ei thauk God there are many who deserve that character!) ought to suspect 

if, and fully to watch his own heart. He is r'l of a sudden elevated 





look to? At present, men are tempted into the Church by the p 


from being a tutor, dining at an early hour with his pupil, to be a spiritual 
lord ; he is dressed in a magnificent dress, decorated with a title, fluttered by 
chaplains, and surrounded by little people looking up for the things which he 
has to give away; and this often happens toa man who has had no opportu. 
nities of seeing the world, whose parents were in very humble life, and who has 
given up all his thoughts to the Frogs of Aristophanes and the Targum of 
Onkelos. How is it possible that such a man should not lose head ? that he 
should not swell ? that he should not be guilty of a thousand follies, and worry 
and tease to death (before he recovers his common sense) an hundred men as 
good, and as wise, and as able as himself? ” 

This is a picture which everybody will recognize as that of Charles 
James, Bishop of London. At Chester formerly, as now in London, 
he ‘worried and teased” his inferior clergy to death ; though he has 
been known to grow suddenly courteous, and almost fawning, when the 
object of his persecution has let out his connexion with a great man— 
a Marquis, for instance, in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Smith has little fear of the People; but if there is to be an 
overthrow of the Church, for his own part, he says, that he had rather 
be swept away by the Democracy, than be ‘blandly and mildly ab- 
sorbed by a Bishop.” We apprehend that the Dean and Chapters Bilt 
will not pass the House of Commons; for there will now be a powerful 
Tory interest set in motion against it; and as for the Liberal party, 
they will not see much advantage in transferring patronage from the 
Cathedral divines to the Bishops. Certainly, if there is any difference 
worth mentioning in the mode of exercising patronage, the advantage 
does not lie on the Episcope’ side. Mr. Smith gives some instances 
of the manner in which Bishops sometimes perform th's agreeable part 
.of their duties. 

‘* The worst case is that of a superannuated Bishop. Here the preferment is 
given away, and must be given away, by wives and daughters, or by sons, 
utterly unacquainted with ecclesiastical matters; and the poor dying patron’s 
paralytic hand is guided to the signature of papers the contents of which he is 
utterly unable to comprehend. In all such cases as these, the superiority of 
Bishops as patrons will not assist that violence which the Commissioners have 
comimitted u>on the patronage of Cathedrals, 

“I never xeard that Cathedrals have sold the patronage of their preferment ; 
such a practice, however, is not quite unknown among the higher orders of the 
Church. When the Archbishop of Canterbury consecrates an inferior Bishop, 
he marks some piece of prefermert in the gift of the Bishop as his own. Th's 
is denominated an option ; and when the preferment falls, it is uot only in the 
gift of the Archbisbop if he is 2’ive, but in the gift of his representatives if he 
is pot. It is an absolute chattel, which, like anv other chattel, is part of the 
Archbishop’s assets; and, if he died in debt, nught be taken and sold for the 
benefit of his creditors; and within the memory of man such options have been 
publicly sold by auction; and if the present Archbishon of Canterbury were to 
die in debt to-morrow, such might be the fate of his options. What Archbishop 
Moore did with his options I do not know, but the late Archbishop Sutton verv 
handsomely and properly left them to the present,—a bequest, however, whic. 
would not have »revented such options from coming to the hammer if Arch- 
bishop Sutton haa not cleared off before his death, those incumbrances which 
at one period of his life sat so heavily upon him.” 

If the People choose to have an Establishment, Mr. Smith te’!s 
them that they must make it worth while for gentlemen to enter the 
Church—either by giving them the chance of very handsome incomes, 
or by providing liberally for all: but this latter plan would be too 
expensive— 

“Who would go into the Church and spend 1,200. or 31,5000. 


education, if such (2502 a year) were the highest remuneration he 


upon his 
could ever 
zes of the 
Church; and bring into that Church a great deal of capital, waich enables 
them to live in decency, supporting themselves, not with the money cf the 
public, but with their own money, which, but for this temptation, would have 
heen carried into some retail trade. The offices of the Church would then f+"! 
down to men little less coarse and ignorant than agricultural labourers—the 
clergyman of the parish would soon be seen in the scuire’s kitchen; and 1"! 
this would take place in a country where poverty is in:amous. 
“ In fact, nothing can be more unjust and idle than-the reasoning of many 
laymen upon Church matters. You choose to have an Establishment—God 
forbid you should choose otherwise! and you wish to have men of decent man- 
ners and good education as the ministers of that Establishment: all this is very 
right; but are you willing to pay themas such men ought tobe paid? Are you 
willing to pay to each clergyman, confining himself to one spot, and giving un 
all bis time to the care of one parish, a salary of 5002. per annum ? To do this 
would require 3,000,0002. to be added to the present revenues of the Church ; 
and such an expenditure is impossible! What then remains, if you wi'l have 
a clergy, and will not ~ay them equitably and separately; but to pay them un- 
equally and by lottery: And yet this very inequality, which secures to you a 
respectable clergy upon the most economical terms, 15 considered by laymen “s 
a gross abuse. It is an abuse, however, which they have not the spirit to ex- 
tinguish by increased munificence to their clergy, nor justice to consider as the 
only other method by which all the advantages of a respectable establishment 
can be procured ; but they use it at the same time as a topic for sarcasm, and 
a source of economy.” 
The impression given by Mr. Sydney Smith’s pamphlet is, thai the 
Establishment is rotten to its core—choked up with abuses, which 
cannot be removed without taking the whole edifice to pieces. 









A hostile encounter took place at Paris on Monday motaing, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, between Major Andrews and Lieutenant: Barker, 
both in his Majesty's service. ‘The meeting arose out of a discussion 
on military tactics. After three exchanges of shots, the Major was 
mortally wounded in the breast. A stray ball struck the arm of M. 
Gamboyne, Mr. Barker's second. 

The Frankfort papers mention the death of his Royal Highness 
Duke William of Bavaria, on the 9th January, at Bambury, in the 
8th year of his age. 

The widow of Mina has been created a Countess, with a pension 
amounting to the pay of a Spanish Lieutenant-General. [We wish 
she may get the cash. } 

Mina died of a cancer in the stomach. 

Letters from Naples mention the anticipated eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, as volumes of smoke were daily pouring from the crater. 

The Post-office and Patent-office at Washington were destroyed 
by fire on the 22d of December. All the models and papers in the 


Patent-office were burnt; but the books and papers of the Post- 
oftice were saved. 
the fire. 


Nothing is certainly known of the origin of 
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We have received several communications relating to the Middiese® Dinaor a! Drury 
Lane Theatre on Monday next. We are not ignorant of what has beeti yolug on 
in that quarter; but we prefer silence on the subject this week—we shall not ald 
in javning the flames of dissension, When, however, the meeting has taken 
place, and the conduct of the leading parties is clearly ascertained, we shall not 
shrink from the duty, if it be required, of unsparing dissection and exposure. 

Among A wg Communications unavoidably postponed, is the address of Vien on the 
sallot. ¢ 

Will our Military Correspondent give us the means of personal communication with 
him -in strict confidence ? 





Se . 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nigur. 
A mextine of Independent Members of the House of Commons was 
held at the Reform Club this afternoon. It was attended by most of 
the Metropolitan Representatives, by Sir Witt1am Mocerswortu, 
and some other Members of decided politics. The unanimous resolu- 
tion of the meeting was, to take the earliest opportunity of pressing 
upon the House of Commons three great subjects,—the Ballot, the 
Extension of the Suffrage, and the Corn-laws. There was no indica- 
tion of hostility to the present Government; quite the reverse; but it 
wis the determination of the meeting, that no delay or hesitation in 
bringing toward questions of first-rate national importance could be 
allowed out of tenderness to any set of Ministers. 
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Lucky is Lord Metzourne. Lieutenancies, Judgeships, and Gar- 
ters, are continually dropping into his hands. Not long since the Duke 
of Gorpon went to his last home; then the Duke of Monrnoske ; and 
now (to say nothing of the Irish Rolls) we have to mention the de- 
cease cf the Earl of Rosstyn, once a Whig, but lately the Tory Gene- 
ral and Colonel of Dragoons, sinecure Director of Chancery in Scot- 
land, and Lord-Lieutenant of Fifeshire. If Lord MELbouRNE has not 
already (following up the blunder of Lord Joun Russet in the same 
county) fixed upon a Tory Lord to succeed the late Earl of Rosstyy, 
and does not think it unbecoming to make a Lord-Licutenant of a 
Whig Conimoner—a gentleman of large possessions and great popula- 
rity—there can be no doubt as to the successor of Lord Rosstyn in 
one of his offices—Mr. Rosert Frreuson will be forthwith gazetted 
as his Majesty’s Representative in Fifeshire. In the mean while, to 
return to the deceased Peer, we copy some memoranda of Lord Ross. 
LyN’s life and death, supplied from a friendly source to the Courier of 
this evening. 

“¢ We regret to have to announce the death of the Earl of Rosslyn, at Dysart 
House, his seat in Fifeshire, on the morning of the 18th, of a severe attack of 
influenza followed by typhus fever. He was in his seventy-fifth year. * * * 

“© The late Earl was frequently employed on active military service duriog 
the war. We believe the last command he held was on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, where he caught a fever, to attacks of which he has been subject ever 
since. His Lordship, when Sir James St. Clair Erskine, before he succeeded 
his uncle, the Earl of Rosslyn, in 1805, for many years represented the Kirk- 
caldy district of Burghs in the House of Commons, uniformly advocating, in 
t ms very different from the present, the principles of freedom, seated on the 
same benches with his friend Fox and the Whigs. His Lordship followed the 
same line of politics in the House of Peers, in which he delivered many elo- 
quent speeches. One of the last, on the trial of Queen Caroline, on summing 
up the evidence, was, we remember, considered at the time to be the most argu 
mentative and conclusive that was pronounced. The Duke of Wellington, 
however, having bestowed on Lord Rosslyn the Lord-Lieutenancy of Fifeshire 
during a Tory Admiuistration, aud his Lordship having afterwards, not with. 
out the sanction of several of his political friends, accepted the Presidentship 
of ‘the Council at the period when his Grace declared his conversion to the 
necessity of emaucipating the Catholics, Lord Rosslyn became, it would appear, 
so attached to the Duke of Wellington, that he ever afterwards acted in public 
life with his Grace, with whom he has lived during the latter years of his life 
on-terms of intimate friendship. It is well observed, however, by one of our 
contemporaries, that ‘we ought never to forget the services which Lord Rosslyn 
rendered to freedom in the worst of times.’ 

** Lord Rosslyn’s talents were more useful than showy; but he never spoke 
without being master of his subject, and was always heard with attention. Te 
was remarkable for his industry and regular habits as a man of business. His 
lose will, unless we are greatly mistaken, be deeply felt by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his political associates in the House of Lords. 

** Lord Rosslyn was universally beloved in the county of Fife, in which the 
chicf part of his estates is situated. He never was absent from a meeting on 
public business, when residing in the county; and his manners were not only 
of the most polished description, but so uniformly courteous and unassuming 
to all, that he was a general favourite. He wasa kind and indulgent father, 
and a most trustworthy, zealous, and disinterested fiiend. As a landlord, he 
perfectly understood the management of his estate, and was liberal and fair in 
his transactions with his tenants. 

‘* His death will occasion a great and general blank in the county in which 
he had spent most of his life; for he never at any period allowed his adherence 
to political views to interfere with his attachment to friends, or to prevent his 
mixing with others in the convivial and ordinary relations of life.” 





At a meeting of the National Association in Dublin, on Thursday, 
Mr. O'ConnE.t announced that “ Sir MicHaEL.O*LOGHLEN was now 
Master of the Rolls; and would, if any thing hg {to Lord Piun- 
KET, (which the Lord forbid!) make an exe ellor ! 

The French Ministers have triumphed in the@ r of Deputies 
by a greater majority than was expected even by their most sanguine 
friends; the Spanish paragraph in the address being adopted, on 
Thursday, by a vote of 231 to 160. 















Nakvazz has resigned his command in the Spanish army, in conse- 
quence of the appointment of Atarx by Esparrero to the chief 
command in the Basque Provinces. ‘This proceeding of Espartero 
has raised acommotion in the Cortes. 





The Morning Papers contain reports of the proeeedings at the two 
great Reform dinners—to Lord Morpeth and Sir George Strickland 
at Leeds, and: Mr. Ewart at Liverpool. 

Among the speakers at the Leeds dinner, there were no Rudi- 
cals, but we suspect that there was a goodly sprinkling of them 
at the table. The largest room that could be procured for the 
entertainment held upwards of a thousand persons, but there were 
applications for two thousand tickets. Lord Morpeth seems to 








have acquitted himself very creditabiy, and much to the satisfaes ~ 
tion of his audience. Having the choice Of bis own topics, he 
of course eschewed all ticklish points, and especially those on 
which the Liberals and the Ministers differ. He very happily 
ridiculed the bombastic oratory of the ‘Tories; and demanded their 
reasons for not turning out a Ministry whose power was so con- 
temptible, and whose propensities were so vicious, as that of Lord 
Melbourne. Were they not, he asked, the most unblushing libellers, or 
the most pusillanimous recreants? Was there ever before so much 
swaggering, with so much shrinking, such a ‘blowing of trumpets be- 
fore the charge, and such a failure in the onslaught? Very fairly did 
Lord Morpeth take credit to Lord Mulsrave and himself for their go- 
vernment of Ireland. The result of Lord Lyndhurst’s efforts to 
crush agitation might be seen in the activity, more prominent than ever, 
of the ‘normal schools.” Lord Morpeth had no difficulty in 
proving that his Irish Church Bill was in faet a very pitiful 
measure, and more favourable to the Establishment than the next 
that would be offered. But, though he spoke of the necessity of 
speedily settling the Tithe question, lest the Establishment should be 
irretrievably lost, he did not state distinctly that Government would 
bring forward another bill in the ensuing session. On the question of 
Irish Poor-laws he was more explicit. He declared his deep convie- 
tion that no question approached in urgency to that of adopting sound 
measures of practical relief for the Irish poor. For himself, Lord 
Morpeth said he was prepared to pursue the same course he had 
hitherto trod in— 

“*T value and will do my utmost to maintain the Constitution; but, under its 
broad and expansive shade, I would remove every obstacle and clear every 
avenue of access to every class, to every creed, and every race that owns 
its sway and courts its shelter. I would proceed in reducing and re- 
moving all the remainder of exclusive privileges and monopolies, by which one 
class of our countrymen may be benefited to the detriment of the rest. 1 would 
give to religious as well as to civil freedom the most unobstructed range; and, 
above all, I would desire to banish from our temples and our altars the clash of 
sordid disputes and secular bickerings. And while I would thus advance with 
the age in which I live, adapting the framework of our polity to surrounding 
circumstances, clinging to no abuse because it is ancient, and shrinking from ro 
improvement because it is a change, I own, at the same time, I should feel little dis - 
posed to disclaim or to desert that party of which it pleases some to predicate that it 
is verging upon extinction, and can never again emerge to power or popularity in 
England. Well, then, be itso. The destinies and issues of individuals, and of 
parties, and of empires, are beyond the ken and scan of common calculation ; 
but, to whatever depth of obscurity my friends or myself may be consigned, 
it will be sufficient for me, as an individual, to remember that in four succes- 
sive elections I have borne your colours to victory ; it will be sufficient for me, 
as the member of a party, to recollect that in four short years we have re- 
formed the Representation of the People in Parliament, reformed and opened 
the Municipal Corporations of England aud Scotland, swept from our blushing 
records the demon code of slavery, opened wide the seas and shores of the 
globe to British trade and British enterprise—in a word, that we have done all 
that, upon the imperfect and tardy assent to which Sir Robert Peel, their 
ablest champion, rests the sole defence of the policy of the House of Lords. 
And this the legislation of four short years—the far-off and still dimly-foreseen 
effects of which will enrich and bless generations yet unborn and ages yet un- 
counted—has been—let both the over-timid and over-bold mark this—achieved 
without one form of the constitution being violated, without one breach of the 
law being countenanced, without one drop of human blood being spilled.” 

Sir George Strickland is an improving personage. We shall have 
him a thorough Radical by and by. He indeed interlarded his speech 
with a few aristocratic phrases—such as ‘‘ wild Democracy,” “ balance 
of the Constitution,” and ‘ established principles of the Constitution,” 
which provoked hisses as well as cheers: but, on the other hand, Sir 
George came out as a Peerage Reformer, and took the pains to ex- 
pound anice little scheme of his own for making the Constitution 
work smoothly. He proposes that about 300 Peers—the oldest creations 
—should be retained, and that the King should have the power of 
wnaking Peers for life—all to retain their ‘ high-sounding titles.” As 
to the House of Commons, Sir George declared it to be his conviction 
that the Reform of that House had not gone far enough. He had the 
sense to reject the new Whig nonsense about Quinquennial Parlia- 
ments, and was for the repeal of the Septennial Act, with 
some precaution against much more frequent elections than once 
in three years. Lastly, Sir George Strickland advocated the Ballot. 
He thought that the 502. tenant-at-will clause virtually carried the 
Ballot along with it; for when the Legislature gave dependent 
tenantry the right of voting, without protection in the exercise of that 
right, “it passed upon them the grossest insult.” Bravo, Sir George! 
This was said, be it observed, in Leeds, where in 1833 Mr. Macaulay, 
brimful of insolent and successful Whiggery, said that nobody men- 
tioned the Ballot, except some poor, crazy Radical, who was 
pelted in the streets for his absurd and unpopular notions. 

The other speakers at the Leeds dinner were Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Baines, and Mr. Gaskell; who were rather prosy, and the two first 
very Whiggish. Altogether, this Leeds dinner seems to have been @ 
well-managed affair. 

The Liverpool dinner was given by the Tradesmen’s Association to 
their excellent and useful Member, Mr. Ewart. Upwards of a 
thousand persons atteided this banquet, and hundreds were disap- 
pointed of admission. The tone of the speeches here was more gene- 
rally Radical than at Leeds. | Every body spoke out about the Ballot 
and Peerage Reform. Mr. Ewart very elaborately dissected the Peel 
oration at Glasgow. He ridiculed the exhortation of the expectant 
Minister to his audience to stand by the “ old Constitution "— 

“ Our worthy friends of Scotland will tell Sir Robert Peel, that either he has 
not read the history of his country, or does not recollect that the very best fea- 
ture in the character of the Constitution of this country is its self-adaptation to 
the necessities of the time; and that it has not this vain attribute of mmuta- 
bility which, if it really had possessed, and had not possessed inherently the 
power of self-adaptation to circumstances, the Constitution would have perished 
many a day since. Sir Robert Peel tells our friends im Scotland that- they 
must not listen to the language of theorists, whe propose further changes in the 
Constitution. Never wind, gentlemen; there is another sort of theorist -bo- 
sides the theorist who speculates on the future—there is this theorist, and. no 
emptier theorist exists than the blind adherent to an ekl-Constizution. Such a 
person may be said to bea theorist of the past—may be called a politieal anti- 
quarian—may be detined to be a statesman who, in guiding 2 vessel of the 
stite, looks the wrong way, and resolutely turns his:back on the future.” 

Jt had beeu said by Sir Robert Peel, in order to frighten the ‘people 
of England, that a revolution in this country would not be an Ame- 
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rican but a French revolution. But Englishmen were not to be 
branded as Dantons and Robespierres, because they call for a reform 
of the House of Lords. Mr. Ewart was convinced that greater scope 
must be given to the Democracy; and if he was called a speculative 
theorist, he would just mention one or two of the reforms which should, 
he thought, be carried, by the aid of the People. One was the abolition 
of the Corn-laws—what did the Tories think of that for a speculative 
theory? He would have a Stipendiary Magistracy in the place of the 
present unpaid Justices, and tlie County business managed by repre- 
sentatives elected by the people—that was another theory. He would 
abolish the law of primogeniture—was that a speculative innovation ? 
Now he thought that a sound alteration in the House of Lords would 
be a practical innovation. (Here the whole company rose at once, and 
cheered vehemently for some minutes. ) 

“ It has been advanced by Sir Robert Peel, in his learned argument against 
Peerage Reform, that if you reform the Lords you give the whole ascendancy 
to the Commons. Now, if Sir Robert Peel could devise one plan more cer- 
tain than another to give the total ascendancy to the Commons, it would be to 
keep unreformed the present House of Lords. For it is quite clear, that any 
legislative body refusing to be acted upon by any other impulse than coercion, 
must at length become exhausted by its own efforts, and sink into a state of 
political paralysis. So much for this learned argument against the alteration 
of the House of Lords. Having, now three years ago, put on the Notice-book 
of the House of Commons the first motion for some reform of the House of 
Lords, I feel every day more firmly convinced that it must come, and that such 
a reform as I then projected, though sufficient, perhaps, had it passed at the 
time, yet would now be infinitely inefficient—so far have they surpassed me 
in the rapidity of their suicidal legislation—so fast have they gone on in the 
—— of bills, headed in the pursuit by Lord Lyndhurst, that great suicidal 

jaron.”” 

On the true policy of Ministers Mr. Ewart spoke as follows ; the 
hearty Reformers by whom he was surrounded testifying, by frequent 
—— their entire concurrence on the views of their able and true 

presentative. After expressing his earnest hope that the Tories 
would find the Reform phalanx united and impervious to their attacks, 
Mr. Ewart said— 

** You will ask me, and you have a right to ask me, what course I intend 
to pursue. The same course that I have hitherto adopted I shall continue to 
follow. I shall either support or bring forward such measures as I deem con- 
ducive to the public good. I will not be guilty of any insincere friendship 
towards the Ministry, nor of any factious opposition. They shall find me, as 
Jong as they conduct themselves well in the eyes of the People of England, no 
hollow friend, no ungenerous opponent. I shall pursue the steady course of 
never shirking measures which I may deem conducive to the public good, 
nor consider that my career is to be pointed out by the beck of the Ministry ; 
but that the Ministry itself deal be controlled, and keep itself in unison 
and tune with the minds of the People. And now, gentlemen, I come to a 
point which has been much debated, both intra mura et extra, by the Minis- 
ters and by the People—how far certain measures should be made, in conso- 
mance with the wishes of the community, what is called open questions; that 
is, not measures for Cabinet resistance. It appears to me, that as soon as a 
question is so strongly taken up by the People that the expression of their 
Opinion is almost indubitable upon it, it becomes the duty of Ministers either to 
carry that question as a Cabinet question, or to leave the question open. Such 
appears to me to be the state of the public mind on the question of the Ballot. 
Such I believe to be the state of the public mind upon the question of Trien- 
nial Parliaments, and certain other questions ; and it certainly strikes me, if 
Iam correct in the view I take, and that the public mind is strongly in their 
favour, it would be well and wise to leave such questions open, not to make 
them points for Ministerial opposition.” 

Mr. Gisborne was the next speaker of note; and the Morning 
Chronicle says that his speech was considered one of his happiest efforts. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Gisborne made every point in it tell, by 
his peculiar mode of delivery; but the speech does not read like any 
thing very remarkable. The single topic which he selected was the 
difference between the two Houses of Parliament: on that occasion he 
said, he was “a man of one idea.” The Lords had been evidently 
alarmed, and had declared themselves the Representatives of the Poor— 
their “ Tribunes”»—would they stand election by the poor? If so, they 
might soon come to terms; and he would suggest that the Members of 
the House of Commons should be elected by the present constituen- 
cies, and the House of Lords by all below them. But the Lords were 
“‘responsible to God and their own consciences”— 

*¢ So was Fieschi. (.A unanimous cry of “Hear, hear !” and tumultuous ap- 
plause.) But that was but a poor security for Louis Philip; it was a poor 
security for the Duke de Rovigo and the other unfortunate victims who fell before 
him. But be was responsible to the law, as well as to God and his conscience ; 
and the law took him and hanged him, tosave the lives of those who might have 
been his future victims. Sir Robert Peel bad supposed that his sentiments 
were differently received when they were spoken in the House of Commons. 
Yes, it was so: and for the simple reason, that in one case he was speaking to 
an enlightened audience, and in the other to a set of stupid bigots, got together 
from every corner of the kingdom of Scotland, with a sprinkling from England 
to eke them out.” 

Mr. Gisborne denied that the Monarchy of England was in any 

eril; but its continued security would be guaranteed were Peerage 

eform and the Ballot obtained, with “‘ Justice to Ireland.” 

Mr. Thornely, Mr. Charles Hindley, Mr. Rigby Wason, and Mr. 
Brotherton, spoke after Mr. Gisborne; but their speeches are so im- 
perfectly reported as not to justify extracts. Mr. Brotherton denounced 
the Corn-laws, and demanded an extension of the suffrage; and Mr. 
Wason proposed ‘“ Vote by Ballot,” which was drunk with enthu- 
#lasm. 





In addition to the accounts of the Reform gatherings, we have 
in the Tory papers of the morning’a long report of a Conservative 
dinner at Totnes; where Sir John Yarde Buller, Sir Thomas 
Ackland, Mr. Montague Parker, the Earl of Devon, and Lord 
WValletort were as fierce and contemptuous in their denunciation of the 
Whig:, as their brethren at Oxford and Maidstone. 

At Kidderminster, too, Mr. Godson has been dining and speech- 
making. The character of the party may be guessed at, when our 
readers are told that Mr. Godson, who is no fool, asserted that the 
men who now want more than they asked for in 1832 were “ traitors.” 





At a public meeting of the Reformers of Newcastle, assembled to se- 
lect a candidate to oppose Mr. Hopcson Hinpe at the next election, it 
Was unanimously resolyed that Mr. Warp should be invited. It would 





be impossible to point out a gentleman better qualified for the represen. 
tation of Newcastle, or of any large and thoroughly Liberal constituency, 
than Mr. Warp. In the first place, he is a man who keeps pace with 
the progress of publicopinion. His present politics mark him asa Ra- 
dical of the Duruam school—the advocate of Triennial Parliaments, 
Household Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot; but should the voice of the 
country demand astiJl further progress ina Liberal direction, Mr. Warp 
is not the man to shrink from a movement in advance. Secondly, with 
extensive practical knowledge, Mr. Warp combines the power and 
habit of application. He is not a holyday Member of Par- 
liament, who thinks that his duty to his constituents is satis- 
fied by an occasional set speech. But when work is to be done, 
in Committees or in the House, Mr. Warp is one of the very 
few Members who can be relied upon for persevering labour. He 
has, moreover, the rare qualification of firmness to resist tae blandish- 
ments of intimate friends in office. Thirdly, by electing Mr. Warp, 
the Reformers of Newcastle will give the best contradiction in their 
power to the calumny that they are indifferent to the fate of 
Ireland, and would see her trampled upon by the Tories 
without raising a hand in her defence. Mr. Warp may be 
called the very impersonation of the principle on which the Liberals 
are resolved to regulate their Irish policy in future—that policy being 
to do justice to Ireland. Should the Newcastle Reformers, through mis- 
management or want of exertion, fail to return Mr. Warp, then in- 
deed they will find it difficult to wipe off the stigma which now rests 
upon them—l(oosely, as we have always maintained against O’ ConnELL, 
for we never thought that the Irish question was fairly fought or put 
in issue at the last Newcastle election; but it will be if Mr. Warp 
contest the seat with the Tories, and we have no fear of the issue. 





The Annnal Report of the Committee of the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, amongst a variety of information on the objects, resources, and 
advantages of the charity, contains tbe following analysis of the cases 
of ** Accident and Emergency” admitted in 1836. The reflection 
that nearly a thousand fellow-creatures, suffering under bodily afflic- 
tions to which all are liable, have received such assistance as science 
can render, must be gratifying to the subscribers. The statist looks at 
it with another eye, and calculates the relative proportions accerding to 
the causes from which they arise. Thus, out of the whole number of 
cases, three-fourths originate in the earning or spending of money for 
maintaining life. The first four items, or 257 casualties out of the 
975, occur to workmen while following their vocation; 469, or nearly 
half of the whole, happen to persons engaged in domestic affairs ; 
121 are pure accidents, out of which those caused by vehicles of 
various kinds are 99; passion (slight cases, we hope) produces 
nearly one-ninth of the whole ; natural disease, only 17 cases, or about 
1-57th of the whole; despair, still lower, yielding only 8 cases. It 
may be remarked, that of the domestic casualties the greater number 
were probably slight, and that a more laborious neighbourhood than 
Charing Cross would yield a greater amount of accidents under the first 
heads. The proportions of such cases in the London Hospital, si- 
tuated near the Docks and the Pool, would probably be in a much 
higher ratio—that of St. George’s perhaps lower. 

From falls off scaffolds, ladders, buildings, vessels, lofts, staircases, aud windows ; 





or down cellars, trap-doors, areas, KC... 4... ceeeces teste on seeeectees ee 
From the falling of excavated earth, buildings, chimnies, timbers, stones, heavy 
weights, &c.......+0:- Snceettanseenseevect ee tensseees occ ccecceccccccece 
From steam-engines, mill-cogs, crane-tackle, and other machinery........+.0++ 9 
From burns, scalds, melted metals, &c.; and explosi of gunpowder, &c..... . 47 
From carriages and horses, coaches, carts, omnibuses, cabriolets, trucks, &c.... 99 


From accidental drowning, suspended animation, taking of deleterious articles, 
inhalation of noxious gases, &c......... beac (ce sben einen adeousenese 4 
From bites of dogs, cats, &c..... Siig ane dale tole laaraiete aes ore seseeree 18 
From personal violence, angry blows, kicks, stabs, &c.....-eesseereceereesess 103 
From attempted suicides by wounds, poisons, drowning, shooting, &c........ o- 8 
From broken glass or porcelain, splinters, casual falls, contusions, lifting of 
weights, and the incautious use of spikes, hooks, knives, and other domestic 
implements or articles, &c.....+..+++ riagasialeawiesee ey ee 
From apoplexy, epilepsy, &e....... eoeccee er eere sees 
From herniw, hemorrhages, &....0+.0-.0000 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuancE, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The improvement which we have recently had occasion to notice in the 
prices of English Stock, continued during the early part of the week; and 
on Wednesday Consols. rose from 89 to 913, being the remarkable increase 
of 13 per cent. in the price in one day. The improvement continued during 
yesterday, and the price touched 91%; but a sudden reaction occurred, and in 
the course of the day the price declined to 90}. The upward impulse was 

iven to the market by the purchase of a very large amount of Stock for 
, el which was understood to have been effected on behalf of the Dissen- 
tients, who, upon the reduction by the East India Company of the interest of 
their remittable loan from 6 to 5 per cent., refused to acquiesce in the reduced 
rate of interest, and were consequently paid off at par, to the extent of 
2,650,0001. A large portion of this money, which was received at the Bank 
on Wednesday, was immediately invested in various descriptions of Securi- 
ties ; one broker alone haying purchased to the extent of 500,000/. in English 
Stock. The invest not, however, confined to our own Funds, but 
extended to the For ities ; and were considerable in both varieties of 
DutchStock, and sli other European Stocks. Thesudden depression of 
yesterday may be att to a belief that the Bank of England are about to sell 
a part of the Termi Annuity which they received from the Government in 
the year 1823, technically known by the name of the Dead-weight. It is very 
generally rumoured that the Directors have determined to sell about one-third 
of the amount they now hold; and, according to the estimated value of the 
annuity, which will expire in April 1867, and is valued at 18/. 15s. for every 
11. Annuity, would produce 3,750,000. It is understood that the Directors 
have been led to the adoption of this measure, by the necessity under which 
they still feel themselves of contracting the amount of Bank-notes in circulation ; 
thinking that it will produce less inconvenience to our monetary system than 
a further augmentation of the rate or limitation of the amount of discounts, Bank 
Stock, which had risen nearly 2 per cent. with the improvement in the Consol 
Market, has again receded to the same extent, and is to-day as low as before the 
rise. India Stock, which was on Wednesday 2564, was done yesterday at 261, 
and maintains that quotation to-day. 

In the Foreign Market, the various descriptions of Stock have risen ma- 
terially, from the circumstances already detailed, and have participated likewise 
in the recent depression of Consols. The reaction in Dutch Stock, however, 
has been in some degree produced by the information that the Dutch Govern- 
ment have contracted with Messrs. Roruscuitps to undertake the issue of 
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the remaining portion of the loan of last year, which has not yet been circu- 
jated. The Stock will bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum ; 
and the nominal capital of Bonds will be in sterling. he Dividends will also 
be payable in London at a fixed rate of exchange. 

The Spanish and Portuguese Stocks have risen materially; and the latter 
was at one time 34 per ceat. above the price of last week. The imprevement 
in Spanish Stock has not exceeded 2} per cent.; and both have receded from 
1 to 2 per cent. from <he extreme quotations. We have been without any in- 
telligence of importance from the Peninsula. A report has, however, been 
current, that some negotiations are on foot between the capitalists of Paris 
ind M. MenpIzaBaL, with a view to provide funds for the payment of the 
overdue Dividends. The Detached Coupons, which have been at 52, are, how- 


ever, only 46 to 48. 
Saturpay, TweEtve O’Ciock. 

A disposition to sell stock having been evinced by the public, Consols are 
this morning 893 3, both for Account and Money. Exchequer Bills have, 
however, improved in price, and are 26 to 28 premium. It is believed that 
the Bank Directors having adopted the alternative of selling the Dead-weight, 
will not sell any more Exchequer Bills; hence the improvement of this 
merning. 

In ce Foreign Market, both Spanish and Portuguese Stocks are lower; 
Spanish is 254 3, Portuguese Five per Cents. 483 9}, and the Three per 
Cents. 303 314. South American Stocks are also lower. 

The transactions in the Railway Shares have been quite unimportant. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciocr, 

Very little business has been doing here this afternoon. Consols close at 
89% for Account. Spanish Stock is heavy, and is quoted 253 §. Portuguese 
Stock has not varied much during the afternoon; the Five per Cents. close at 
483 to 49}, and the Three per Cents. are 303 314. South American are also 
nominally at previous prices—Mexican 25 26, Columbian 254. The Railway 
Shares continued unmoved. 









3 per Cent. Consols .....+6. 89% % Danish 3 per Cents. .+..06. 767 
Ditto for Account.....s.+e0. 894 % Dutch a ed Cents ... 

3 per Cent. Reduced........ 904 # Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 25 26 
New 3¢ per Cent Anns ex.div 93¢ Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 48} 9+ 
Tudia Stock ....ccccccscccs 260% Ditto 3 per Cent. ..... 303 14 


Bank Stock ......s.2....2, 90910 | Ditto per Cents 1836 Scrip. 52 
2 


Exchequer Bills ......-.+. 26 28 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents.....6.. 102 Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 109 10 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.....-. 86 87 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 254 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—Off Penzance, Jan. 16th, Ambassador, Attwood, from Madras; and 17th 
Maria, Palmer, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 13th, Mary Ann Webb, Lloyd, from 
Bengal. At St. Helena, Nov. 27th, Daniel Wheeler, Bouch, from Bengal; and 23th, 
Lord Hobart, Harrington, from the Cape. At the Mauritius, Oct. 10th, Manchester, 
Hawks; and Java, Jobling, from London. At Madras, Ang. 2ist, Johu Bagshaw, ——, 
from London; and Hero of Maloun, ——, from the Clyde; and Sept, Ist, Ganges, 
Broadhurst, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Jan. 13th, Kyle, Fletcher, for Bengal; lith, Claudine, 
Kemp, for Madras; Abberton, Shuttleworth, for the Cape; and 19th, Edinburgh, 
Marshall for Bombay. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 9th inst., at Coalstoun, Lady Susan Ramsay, of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at Canaan Lodge, near Edinburgh, the Lady of Angas RanaLp- 
son Macponett, Esgq., of Glengarry and Clanranald, of a daughter. 

On the 17th inst., at Brighton, the Lady of Sir Joan Haut, Bart., of Dunglass, of 
a son. 

On the 17th inst., at his house in Portland Place, the Lady of B. B, W1n1aMs, Esgq,, 
of a son, still-born. 

On the 18th inst., the Lady of the Rev, C. Pastgy Vivian, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieut.-Col. E. H. Brrp¢Eman, 
only son of the late Hon. and Rev. George Bridgeman, to Harriet ELizaBeru 
FRAnceEs, sister to the late H. Hervey Aston, Esq. 

On the 14th inst., at Caversham Church, Oxfordshire, the Rev. AntauR N. Buck- 
rripor, M.A., to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late William Vanderstegen, Esq., 
of Cane-end House, Oxfordshire, 

On the 4th inst., at Clipston, Northamptonshire, James Ropzrt CampBeEtt, Esq,, 
only son of the late Col. Campbell, to Liny Anna Maria, Widow of Augustus Charles 
Floyer, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

On the 3ist ult., at the British Ambassador's, Florence, Tuomas T. Fawcett, Esq, 
of London, to Mary, eldest daughter of te Edmonds, Esq., of Hatcham, Kent, 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th inst., at Arran Lodge, Bognor, the Earl of Arran, in his 76th year. 

On the )6th inst., at Shanks House, Dorset, the Right Hon, Viscount WeyMours, in 
his 41st year. ; 

On the 17th inst., at her house in Privy Gardens, the Dowager Marchioness of 
EXerer, 

On the 14th inst., of apoplexy, the Right Hon, Lord Auptey, in his 56th year, 

On the 15th inst., at Bromley Hill, the Right Hon. Lady Farnsoroven. 

On the 10th inst., at Thornham, Suffolk, in her 61st year, the Right Hon. Mary, 
Dowager Lady HenniK eR, relict of the late John Minet Lord Henniker, 

On the 13th inst., at Tyringham, James BackweELt Praep, Esq., M.P. for the county 
of Bucks, in his 57th year. é 

On the llth inst., at Murrell Green, Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Frepertck Caven- 
pisu Ponsonsy, K.C.B., Colonel of the Royal Dragoons, second son of the Earl of 
Besborough. ; 

After a short illness, PuncueRrte Marquise pz Touryiute, sister of the late Marquis 
De Sommery. : 

At the port of Spain, Lady Jane Hit, in her 60th year, daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Jobn Beresford, and consort of Sir G. F, Hill, Bart., Lieut -Governor of the Colony, 

On the 17th inst., at;Bangor, CHarrrs Bace, Esq., in his 25th year, 

On the 19th inst., atthis house in Portland Place, Mary To.peRoy, the Wife of B. B. 
Williams, Esq. wd 

Ou the 15th inst., in his 80th year, the Rev. George Avery Hatcu, M.A., Rector of 
the united parishes of St. Matthew, Friday Street, and St. Peter, Westcheap. 

On the 5th inst., at the Manse of Marykirk, Kincardineshire, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. JamEs SHAND, Minister of that parish, and formerly of the College Church, 
Aberdeen, 

On the 2d inst., at Brechin, the Rev. James Burns, Senior Minister of that parish, 
in his 63d year, and the 39th of his ministry. 3 

On the 15th inst., at Stockwell Place, Ropert Bucnanan Duntop, Esq,, late Lieut.- 
Col. of the Light Horse Volunteers, in his 8lst year. : 

On the 14th inst., at Chertsey, Witn1am Hankins, Esq., in his 88th year. 

On the 16th inst., at her house in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Mrs, STEVENSON, 
in her Slst year. i eo 

On the 12th inst., at Livelands, Stirlingshire, in his 82d year, Witttam Barn, Esq., 
of Livelands, late Lieut.-Col. of the 97th Foot, and Inspecting Field-Officer of Volunteer 
Corps, and one of his Majesty’s Justices for the County of Stirling, 

On the 14th inst., Mr. Tomas Wixen, of Hampton, Middlesex, in his 87th year 

On the 14th inst,, Mr. Tomas Manren, of Castle Street, Bloomsbury, in his 
80th year. 

Ow the 7th inst., in West Maitland Street, Edinburgh, Mrs, Dr. 
98th year, } 

On the 12th inst., Mrs. Exzanor Nuoenr, in her 94th year. x 

At St. Alban’s, in her 82d year, Mary, daughter of the late Rev, Walter Serocold, of 
Cherryhinton, Cambridge. 

At Highbury Park, Joun Wriixes, Esq., in his 73d year. 

At Mildenhall, Mrs. Frances SwaLe, in her 86th year. be 

ALLAN Stewart, Esq., of Bunrannoch, Scotland, in his 85th year. 

WirrtaM Lrg, Esq., of Haccombe House, St. Thomas, near Exeter, in his 79th year, 

In Aberdeen, Mrs. Baxter, in her 89th year. ; 

On the 5th Dec., Wini1am Tuomas, in his 8th; on the 12th Dec., Exnen Anne, in 
her 3d; on the 14th, Loursa, in her 7th; and on the 16th inst., Fanny Lucy, in her 
4th year; children of W, Chapman, Esq., of Richmond, all of searlet fever, 





Irvine, in her 





ABUSES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Srr—You have ina recent paper given the public some excellent comments 
on the shameful abuse of the Brevet. I wish you would ealarge on the sub- 
ject, and draw the attention of the country more p irticularly to this wanton 
and unnecessary stretch of the prerogative, in a profound peace, already of 
twenty-one years’ duration, and with an already overflowing list, the day before 
the late promotions, of...... 74 Field Mar-hals and Generals, 

155 Lieutenant- Generals, 
166 Major- Generals, 


being a total of...... 395 effective General Officers, besides a host of 
Generals printed in Italics as retired and not receiving pay. 

Of these there were about 25 to 30 General Officers in employ, including the 
Staff in the East Indies and the Colonivs; leaving full 365 Generals to serve 
their country by walking the London Clubs, or the Italian Boulevards at Paris. 
The Generals really occupied. or having something todo for their rank and pay, 
are, including Civil appointments, only 48 or 50; namely, 




































No, 
1. Field-Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
DOE os cescataacnesse +++e.+++Constable of the Tower and Lord Warden, 
General Sir Edward Paget......... Governor of the Military College, Sandhurst, 
fo a .-..-Commander-in Chief. 
3. Hon. Sir Alexander Hope,..Governor of Chelsea Hospital [4 out of 74 
Generals.) 
Lieut. General Sir Henry Fane ....Commanuder-in-Chief in India. 
Sir R.S. Donkin.....Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
—- Sir James W. Gordon. Quarter-Master General. 
ve Sir Herbert Taylor... lst Aide-de-Camp and Private Secretary to the 
King. 
——-—-— Sir Peregrine MaitlandCommander of the Forces, Madras, 
ed Sir John Keane......Commander of the Forces, Bombay. 
7 Sir R. H. Vivian .....Master-Geueral of the Ordnance [7 out of 155 


Lieut. Generals.) 
Major-Gen. Sir Benjamin D’ Urban. Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sir W. Nicolay ........+...Governor of the Mauritius, 

















Sir Lionel Smith....... .+..Governor of Jamaica. 

Sir Richard Bourke ........Governor of New South Wales. 

William Millar ........ .... Director-General, Field Train, R.A. 

Sir Howard Douglas ....... Lord High Commissioner, lonian Islands, 


—— Sir Joseph Maclean ...,....Commandant at Woolwich, R, A, 
—--— Sir John Macdonald........Adjutant-General, 

Sir Edward Blakeney-..... . Staff, Ireland. 

Sir James Charles Dalbiac. . Inspector-General of Cavalry, 


—— Sir R. D. Jacks 





OU. sseeeses. Staff, England. 
Sir Colin Campbell ........Governor of Nova Scotia, 
Sir John Wilson ...........Staff, Ceylon. 


Sir s. F. Whittingham .....Staff, Barbadoes, 

Sir John Colborne .. Staff, Canada. 

Sir Archibald Campbell ....Governor of New Brunswick. 
—— Sir Thomas M‘Mahon ......Staff, England. 

+——- Sir Alexander Woodford .,. Governor of Gibraltar, 






































Sir Thomas Arbuthnot .....Staff, Ireland, 
Sir H. F. Bouverie......... Governor of Malta. 
Sir J. C. Smyth..... «+++«..Governor of Demerara. 
Lord F. J. H. Somerset..... Military Secretary, Horse Guards, 
Sir F, W. Mulcaster........ Inspector-General of Fortifications, R, E. 
Robert Ellice.........+.++.Staff, England, 
Sir John Buchan........ .. Staff, Ireland, 
— James Macionnell.........Staff, Ireland, 
John Gardiner......... ..+-.Deputy Adjutant-General, 





George Middlemore ........ Governor of St. Helena, 
—— James W. Sleigh...........Staff, Bombay. 
Archibald Campbell .......Governor of Jersey. 
Hon. J. Ramsay ...,.......Staff, Bengal. 

















Sir J. F. Fitzgerald ..... . Staff, Madras, 
Sir James Douglas,........ Staff, Ireland, 
Sir George Elder....... .... Staff, Madras. 





Sir Willoughby Cotton......Staff. Bengal, 
Hon, Patrick Stuart .,.....Staff, Scotland. 
37 Governor of Guerusey [37 cut of 166 Muajor- 
Generals.) 

But if the coup d’eil present a list of Effective Generals wholly dispropor- 
tioned to the wants of the country, being at the rate of four Generals for every 
thousand men, the mode of making Generals and Field- officers by the hundred, 
is objectionable on every score; as oppressing the lists with a fresh burden, 
when there was not even employment for the old, to a greater extent than ten 
on every hundred ; as creating the most extraordinary inequalities in promotion ; 
and as causing an expense far beyond what is right in time of peace. 

Look at the Ordnance in particular. This corps has only about 7,000 men, 
in ten battalions of Artillery and one of Sappers and Miners. To this small 
body, even before the late promotions, there were 10 Lieutenant-Generals and 
20 Major- Generals, being a total of 30 Generals to 11 Battalions! One would 
have thought this was enough in all conscience ; but they have just added 26 
more General Officers to the number, making 56 Generals of Artillery and 
Engineers to 7,000 men, or eight Generals per thousand; and the list now 
stands, 4 Generals, 14 Lieutenant-Generals, 38 Major- Generals ! 

But this is not all in the way of abuse. Amongst the officers promoted 
from one grade to a higher, are several in all arms, who were retired officers 
on half or full pay, some years back ; and who consequently, in any other 
service than ours, would have been considered non-effectives, and their pro- 
motion stopped in the ranks on which they accepted the retired half or full pay 
for life. Thus, the officers of the late Royal Irish Artillery, who, I see by the 
Army List, were retired upon full pay more than thirty years ago, have been 
successively promoted, till of two Lieutenant-Colonels, one is a General, one 
a Lieutenant-General ; the two Majors are both Major- Generals; of six 
Captains, two are Major- Generals, three are Colonels, and one is an insane Peer, 
(which is no reason, indeed, with the other examples before us, why he should 
not make as good and full as useful a Major-General as the rest). The four 
Captain- Lieutenants are all Colonels, aud one Lieutenant is a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Army. 

Sir C. W. Tuornrton, late of the Royal Artillery, promoted from Colonel 
to be Major-General, retired thirty years ago from that corps upon full pay and 
pensions, as I see by the annual Army List, as a Captain, viz. ; 

Roya ArtitLery—OrrFicers retired upoN FULL Pay AnD PENSIONS, 
Army Rank, Date of Retirement, 
Peri | 
: 


Col. 27th May 1825. 





Rank. 


Captain. 





Sir Charles W, Thornton, K.C.H. 19th Nov. 1806. 

By what process a Captain retired in 1806 on full pay and pensions, in full 
of all demands, has since become a Colonel, and now a General Officer, I leave 
to you to explain; and to stigmatize as it deserves, a system so full of cruelty, 
absurdity, and extravagance—which places in the same category the officer who 
has retired from the service thirty years back, and him who has worked hard in 
his regiment on service up to the date of his receiving the rank of General Offi- 
cer. The Army List contains hundreds of such cases. 

That I may not be suspected of mystifying your readers about the number of 
General Officers in the Ordnance Department, I annex a list of those we had 
on the Ist of January last, adding the new creations on the 10th instant. 


10. Lieut.-Generals. Regimental position. 


John Daniel Arabin ...... Lieut.-Col. re/ired full jay R.ILA. now General. 
Sir John Smith........ --. Effective Col. Roval Art, now General. 
Thomas R, Charleton .,.. Retired from Royal Art., now Geneial. 
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Charles Terrot ...........Retired from Royal Art., now General, (4 
John Mackelean......+.. “Reed pon Roval Eng. . ad 
George Wilson........... Retired Royal Invalid Art, 
Joseph Walker ...........Léeut.-Col. Retired full pay RIA. 
Charles Neville ..........+Retired from Royal Invalid Art. 
Henry Eustace....,......Retired from Royal Engineers. 
Lord Bloomfield.......... Effective Col, Royal Art. 

21 Major-Generals. 


Henry Shrapnel.......... Effective Col. Royal Art..... eseece 








George Wulff . isin . «+ Effeetive Col. Royal Art...... occccee 

Sir S.T, Dickens......... Effective Col, Royal Eng..........05 

hy gpd ie ee Effective Col. Royal Ait........00.6 Now 
en Effective Col. Royal Art........ sees -G 
Augustus de Butts ...... Eff . << 


, de B ective Col. Royal Eng........... . 
George w, Phipps........ Retired from Royal Military Academy. 
William Miller ...... ... Effective Col. Royal Art. - 











George Salmon,....... - Effective Col. Royal Art.... 
Sir Jos. Maclean...... *ctive Col. Royal Art. 
Richard Dickenson .......Effective Col. Royal Art. 
Robert Stewart ......+... Majir, retired full-pay R.I_A. 
Alexander Armstrong... .. Major, retired full pay R.A, 
Sir James C. Smyth ...... Unposted Royal Eng. 

Henry Evatt........... .. Effective Col. Royal Eng. 
Sir F. W. Muleaster....... Effective Col. Royal Eng. 
Edward Pritchard ........ Unposted Royal Art. 

Sir James Viney err rer Unposted Royal Art. 


Robert Beevor...........Unposted Royal Art. © 
James Shortall .......+.. Captain, retired full pay RIA. 
Robert Crawford......... Captain, retired full pay RIA. 
26 New Promotions to Major-Generals, and Regimental positions. 
Sir Howard Elphinstone. .5th Cul.-Commandant Royal Eng. 
Elias W. Dunford ....,..1st Col. Royal Eng. 
Sir G. Whitmore..........2d Col. Royal Eng. 
Sir C. W. Thornton ....... Retired full-pay, Captain Royal_Art, 1806, 
Sir Alexander Dickson ...20th Col. Koyal Art. ‘ 
Sir J. TSO ...0.0000608 4th Lient. Col. Royal Eng. 
Sir T. Downman .. . 4th Col. Royal Art, 
F. R. Thackeray .. . dd Col. Royal Eng, 
Sir S.R. Chapman...... -5th Col. Royal Eng. 
John F. Birch......... +. 4th Col, Royal Eng. 
Gustavus Nicolls ........6th, Col. Royal Eng. 
Sir Jos. H. Cameross......1st Col. Royal Art, 


















Alexander Watson........2d Col. Royal Art, 
Edward V. Worsley.......3d Col. Royal Ait. 
Cornelius Maun...... +... 7th Col, Royal Eng 
Henry Evelegh.......... 5th Col. Royal Art. 
S. G. Adye...... . 6th Col. Royal Art, 
Henry Phillott --7th Col, Royal Art. 
Peter Fyers....... eseee+Sth Col. Royal Art. 
Hon. W. H.Gardner ...... 9th Col, Royal Art. 
George Wright ..........- 8th Col. Royal Eng. 
John Hassard ,........+.-9th Col. Royal Eng. 
Frederick Walker........+ 10th Col. Royal Art. 
Alexander Macdonald,.... 1)th Col. Royal Art. 


Percy Drummond.........12th Col. Royal Art, 
Jos. W. Tobin............13th Col. Royal Art 

The result gives 31 of the old list, and a total with the new promotions of 57 
General Officers to the corps of Artillery and Engineers. 

Of the whole list of 831 General Officers, you will observe that 17 are retired 
officers, most of them for a pericd of thirty years; yet their promotion has gone 
on as if they had been effective, and is going on still. 

Of the new list of 26 Major-Generals made in one day, 14 were effective 
Colonels of Artillery, 11 of Engineers, and one who reéired on full pay as a 
Ca; tain from the Royal Artillery thirty years ago. If the Colonels in these 
corps be really useful, conceive the disorganization of the Artillery by taking 
away 14 out of 20 Colonels in one day, and 9 out of 10 Colonels of Engineers. 

Some oflicers are passed over in all grades. Some Colonels, Lieutenant-. 
Colonels, and Majors, and plenty of half-pay Captains of the Line, who are not 
retired officers. On what principle these exceptions are made, it is not easy to 
discover, with such cases before us as Sir C.W. THornron’s, and the 17 others 
above cited. J thought I had got a clue to them after seeing the following 
emissions of Colonels to be Major-Generals. 

Colonel Shadforth.,..., Major, half-pay......... 10th Foot 





Colonel Lloyd......... Do. do.  ........ + 97th Foot 
Colonel Hamerton...,, Lieut.-Col. half-pay..... 44th Foot 
Colonel Parry .......- - Major, half-pay......... 6th Gar, Bat. 
Colonel Weston..... Do. do.  ...e..+-+ 14th Gar, Bat. 


So I thought all the officers of Garrison Battalions would be excluded; but 
the very next officer, Colonel Conquuoun, Major, half-pay 7th Garrison 
Butialion, is promoted; so my theory about the inefficiency of officers of the 
eid Garrison Battalions fell to the ground. 

Talking the matter over with a friend, I suggested that all the exceptions of 
Field. officers in the promotions might perhaps arise from physical (or moral) 
incapacity for the service. But this he assured me could not be the rule that 
guided the Horse Guards; for, to his knowledge, one of the Majors now pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant-Cclonel in the Army had been quite blind for many 
years, and had been placed on balf-pay at least ten years prior, for that very 
reason. As for the Captains on half-pay, not one of whom is promoted by the 
Brevet, though not retired like Sir C. W. THornrtown thirty years ago, but 
placed there for the most part involuntarily, by the operation of reductions since 
the peace. I refrain from saying any thing, as the system of arbitrary exclu- 
sion, favouritism, and jobbing, are familiar to them, and will be so whilst 
** national gratitude” is directed by Tory hands. 

The whole system is venal and vicious ; and the Army, like the Church, is 
debased and degraded by simony and corruption. When ayoung man presents 
himself now for the Army, Horse or Foot, the question is not, ‘Is he fit ?- What 
are his qualifications ? Has he length of arm and Jeg to make a good horseman 
and swordsman, and so sct ap example to others ? or what are his cducation 
and physical qualities ?” No such thing: the question is, ‘‘ Has he money 
to purchase all his commissions, or his friends for him ? Can he spend 500/. 
a year besides his pay, if a Dragoon or a Guardsman ? Can he (in defiance of 
their own regulations!) pay eight or ten thousand guineas for a troop in the 
Life Guards?” If not, he is told to troop off—he won’t do for them. There 
is a scale of expense foreach corps. Every thing is measured by the weight in 
gold. Hence we see Captains of Life Guards and heavy Dragoon Regiments 
5 feet 2 or Sinches high, and weighing 8 or 9 stone ; while the young man fit 
te be a French Carabineer, if without money, is on the Infantry Half-pay, or 
rejected at starting. 

The venal abuses of the Army are defended by exactly the same arguments as 
those in the Church, and deserve exactly the same degree of respect. In the 
mean time, the Army, for all useful purposes, is feeling the effects of the system 
more and more daily, in increase of ignorance, incapacity, and inexperience. 
Look at the Cavalry in particular: except some of the Field-officers, hardly an 
officer has seen service. They are all too young, for they do not remain long 
enough to gain any experience. Except the regiments in India, there is a 
change, almost entire, every two or three years. I leave you to judge what 
eoafidence the men can have in their-officers, under such rapid changes. They 
merely come to spend their time and their money agreeably for a few years, in 
splendid uniforms. This soon palls, and then they give way to others actuated 
by the same wish. ‘Of 148 Captains promoted to Brevet- Majors the other day, 
only 7 belong to the Cavalry, and 53 of those to two regimeats in India. 

[ Zo Le continued. } 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MINISTERS AND HIS MAJESTY'S OPPOSITION: 
THEIR PLAN FOR THE SESSION. 


WueEn, in 1835, the Lords showed a disposition to reject the 
English Municipal Bill, Peet, who had taken leave of Par- 
liament for the session, returned to London, and induced the 
Tory leaders in the Noble House to let that Reform pass. The 
bold and decided course pursued by the House of Lord: ’ast 
year, was precisely opposite to that which Pegi had not lo be- 
fore recommended when preaching prudence and moderati .. at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall. Many have presumed, therefore, hat 
the new Lynpuvrst policy was distasteful to Sir Ropert. Per- 
haps it has been so, whatever may be the casenow. But Pret is 
just the sort of man to judge of a proceeding by the event. De- 
void of political principle, as none know better than those con- 
scientious Tories who disagreed with him about Catholic Relief, he 
considers success as proof of right. If the Lynpnursr plan of 
setting up the Lords against the MeLsourne Ministry had failed, 
PEEL, we may be sure, would have condemned that course, as 
unwise for his party, and even dangerous to the Constitution. But 
the bold plan has succeeded. The Lords, by defying the small W hig- 
Radical majority in the Commons, and placing the Whig Ministry 
in a pitiable light, have not only caused disunion and apathy 
amongst Reformers, bet have inspired the Tory party with a de- 
gree of enthusiasm and activity of which there has been no ex- 
ample since Lord Liverpoo.’s death. The Tory party is stronger 
than it has been for many years; and its new strength has grown 
out of the LynpuurRst policy of uncompromising hostility to the 
present Government. Pret would never have proposed a very 
bold and decided policy; but, as the plan of risking much for a 
great gain has worked well, the prudent leader of the Moderates, 
fortified by the present results of boldness, joins the noble band of 
resolute Obstruttives. Like many more, he has acquired, by infec- 
tion from Lynpuurst and WHARNCLIFFE, a courage which does 
not belong to his own nature. Heis now, as Lord SKELMERSDALE 
recently said of Lord Srantey, ‘an absolute Conservative,”— 
which, being translated into old English, means a rank Tory. 
And not only does he entirely approve of the determined course 
pursued by the House of Lords last year, but he seems to hope 
from it every thing for the future. Nay, it is because there is 
reason to hope that Lynpuurst’s bold proceedings may carry the 
Tories back to Downing Street, that Sir Ropert now heartily 
adopts the LynpHurst tactics. The confident tone of his speech 
at Glasgow is not less remarkable, than the difierence between his 
present opinion as to the functions of the Lords, and that which he 
expressed at Merchant Tailors’ Hall. He applauds the desperate 
course of the Peers, and obviously expects that a perseverance 
in that course will destroy the Whigs and restore his own party 
to power. Ina word, there is complete union amongst the Tories, 
and Lynpuurst is their acknowledged leader. 

This conclusion from the Glasgow Festival holds out a curious 
prospect for the session. Parliament is on the point of meeting, 
and with a previous declaration by those who speak for a majo- 
rity in the Lords, that no measures shall pass but such as are 
agreeable to the minority in the Commons. Ministers may pro- 
mise what they please in the King’s Speech ; they will do so with 
a certainty that every proposal will be rejected, which is not ap- 
proved by Peet and Lynpuurst. The known business of the 
Government, therefore, for this year, is to undergo a series of 
defeats. They are to remain in office, and to go through the forms 
of preparing legislative measures; but with no other end, and, 
as it would seem, for no other purpose, but that of exhibiting 
their own impotence and the power of their opponents. This is 
the sessional plan of his Majesty's Opposition, and also of his 
Majesty's Government. The Tories, in short, are to govern, with 
the Whigs in office. 

Every one is aware, of course, that so curious 2 system of go- 
vernment cannot last very long. That nearly equal balance of 
parties in the Legislature, which—the Tories being resolute and 
the Whigs timid—admits of the Government being subject to the 
Opposition, cannot be Maintained. The only question then is— 
in which direction is the plan of a Tory Government with the 
Whigs in office likely tooperate ? TheTories, judging as they have 
a right to do from the success thus far of the Lynpuurst policy, 
reasonably expect that every week of government by the Tory 
Opposition will add to the strength of their party, and reduce that 
of the Whigs in the same proportion. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, think that by “ bombarding the Lords with good measures 
during another session,* they shall “ put the Lords and the Tories 
so utterly in the wrong” as to provide for their own ultimate 
triumph. Whigs and Tories agree as to the legislative course for 
the session, differing only in opinion as to its probable results. 
Our own opinion as to the end of such a course, as respects the 
two aristocratic parties, need not he repeated. 

Meanwhile, what becomes of Reform? The prospect would 
be melancholy indeed, if the intention of the Whigs to submit to 
the Tories for another session were not calculated to rouse from 
their four years’ lethargy the Independent Reformers in the House 
of Commons. Little more than a week will show whether they 
understand their position. 

* See the recent Whig pamphlet-—“ hat Nert ?” 
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TORYISM AT THE HORSE GUARDS :; THE 
BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

Ministers acknowledge that they are responsible for the general 
conduct of the War Department, though not for each individual 
appointment. They are responsible, therefore, for the late Bre- 
yet promotions—for a large and lumping creation of General 
Officers in time of peace. On the face of it, such a measure is 
indefensible. The People havea right to say, “ What do we want 
with two or three score of new Generals? Why should we have to 
pay them? Itwill be time enough to increase the cost of the Army, 
already so enormous, when its services are required in war.” What 
will Lord Howick reply to such complaints ? Will he say that our 
stock of Generals previously to the Brevet was too small? Not if 
he is aware of the facts stated in the letter on the Abuses of 
the Army, which we publish in the present Spectator. It is 
there mentioned, that before the late creation we had 395 Gene- 
rals, of whom only 48 are in actual service; so that, if more Ge- 
neral Officers had been zwanted, there was a reserve of upwards of 
300 to draw upon. With our Army of about 85,000 men, we had 
actually more Generals than are required for the French Army of 
400,000. And yet there must be a new creation! The Ordnance 
or Artillery regiments consist of 7,000 men; and how many Ar- 
tillery Generals does the reader suppose there are ?—Only 56 !— 
about one General to every 125 privates. 

For particulars of the late Brevet promotion, we refer to our 
correspondent’s letter. It furnishes instances of the grossest 
abuse of patronage, and the most abominable j: bbing. Our pre- 
sent business is with Lord Howicx; and we beg to ask his Lord- 
ship, how, as a man of common spirit, he can submit to be the 
agent and apologist of the present system at the Horse Guards? 
He, the aspiring son of the proud Earl Grey, acquiesces in and 
sanctions Tory jobs. He does what Sir Henry Harpince, and 
even Sir Epwarp KnarcHBULL, his predecessor at the War 
Office, would spurn. They would never incur the responsibility 
of wholesale Whig jobbery. They would never serve under a 
Whig Commander-in-Chief—be his jackalls, purveyors of pro- 
visions for his friends and their foes. Yet this is the main 
employment of Lord Howick, who is retained by Lord Hitt 
for that especial purpose. However, it is Lord Howicx’s own 
choice; and he must bear the blame of a system of which the 
bitter opponents of the Whigs reap the chief benefit—save the 
dishonourable wages which Whigs draw in official salaries for 
their mean-souled compliances. Lord Howick will not be al- 
lowed to shield himself under the plea that he has only to coun- 
tersign commissions. He will be called upon asa Cabinet Minister 
to defend a proceeding against which, it is understood, be un- 
availingly protested. He will again have to enter into explanations 
of his responsibility, and again undergo the humiliation of admit- 
ting that the Whig Government has no control over the Army, 
or over the expenditure of five or six millions of the public money. 

Ministers, we suppose, will suffer this ignominy as long as the 
House of Commons will let them. It is the duty of our Repre- 
sentatives to insist on the system being altered. This they 
can do despite of the Court, the Peers, and the Tories, They 
can postpone the Army Estimates till a Minister of War is ap- 
pointed whowill not be a man of straw or a mere tool. They 
will be told that they are traitors—depriving the King of the 
command of his Army! If they would merit the support they 
claim against their rivals, for a single night of the session, they 
will know how to despise such intolerable nonsense, worthy of 
those who profit by the uncontrolled expenditure of several 
millions per annum, and the enormous jobbing thereunto belong- 
ing. With a responsible Minister of War, or an Army Board, 
the King will have just as much command of the Army as he has 
of the Navy. His Majesty is commander of the Fleet, though 
there is a Board of Admiralty; he is the fountain of justice, 
though he does not sit in the Courts at Westminster. The public 
good requires that Parliament should insist on having a respon- 
sible chief of the land as well asthe maritime forces to deal with ; 
and they pay the King a very poor compliment who say that he 
would regard the exercise of their proper functions by the Com- 
mons as other than a patriotic service. Whether he so regard it 
or not, the Army is too costly as well as too dangerous a toy for 
the King of England to play with. 

If this subject be allowed to slumber, the Army will become 
disorganized and inefficient to an alarming degree; and whena 
war does break out, we shall be found in the worst possible con- 
dition for it, with a fifth of the privates in gaol, and four hundred 
drawing-room generals, experienced in—smoking cigars. 

One word to- Lord Patmerston. Is his Lordship aware that 
the order to prevent Half-pay Officers from going to Spain is still 
in force at the Carlo-Miguelite-Tory Horse Guards? Does he too, 
like Lord Howick, bow to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and pla- 
cidly allow his Majesty’s Army to thwart the foreign policy 
of his Majesty's Government? The zaval officers employed 
at Bilboa have received promotion and honvur, but Lord 
PALMERSTON cannot get a Brevet advance for the soldiers. How 
despicable is his submission ! 


COST OF ELECTIONS. 
One of the most consistent and indepeadent Reformers in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Hatt, Member for the Monmouthshire 
Boroughs, has announced his intention of retiring from Parlia- 
ment at the next election. Mr. Hatt has not offended or disap- 
pointed his constituents in any way. He isin the prime of life, 
anda gentleman of ample fortune, though not excessively rich; 








and he is by no means indisposed to the performance of Parlia- 
mentary duties. He bearded the Beaurort lion in his den; 
fought the Marquis of Worcester, (the present Duke of Beau 
FORT) in the midst of his retainers and tenantry, and beat him. 
His Liberal supporters have not fallen off in numbers since the 
last election, nor in attachment to Mr. Hany; but yet they must 
Jook out for another candidate. The reason of Mr. Hatv’s in- 
tended retirement will be found in the following extract from his 
address to his constituents. 

‘* When I came forward previous to the passing of the Reform Bill, I hoped, 
when that measure had become a law, that the expenses of future elections for 
these boroughs would have been considerably diminished, in consequence of the 
facilities afforded by that Act of limiting the polling to the period of two days 
only, and of taking the votes in the several towns, instead of conveying the 
Newport voters a distance of twenty-three miles. I have, however, found that 
the increase of expenditure at each succeeding contest has been so great, and 
at the last election reached such an extent, that I must decline incurring a re- 
petition of it at the next dissolution.” 

The fact is, that Mr. Harty will not beggar himself and his 
family for the sake of representing the Monmouthshire Bo- 
roughs in Parliament; and the Liberal electors must make up 
their minds to one of two things—either they must consent to fall 
under the Somerser domination, or reform their own election 
practice. There can be no excuse for large expenditure among 
Mr. Hatv’s constituents; and if a large outlay of money is re- 
quired, it must either be on account of the gross mismanagement or 
gross profligacy of the electors. In cither case, a remedy should 
be applied. It is a fact, that by timely preparation and organiza- 
tion, several thousand electors may be brought to the poll ina town 
for about 2,0007. Now, an election for the Monmouthshire Bo- 
roughs ought not to cost 500/.; but we guess from Mr. Hatu’s 
complaint, that he must have been called upon for a very much 
larger sum than this. With the prospect of a general election in 
the course of a few months, perhaps wecks, it is a most serious 
consideration for the Reformers, not only of Monmouthshire, but 
throughout the country, whether they will not take the measures 
in their power to counteract the effect of Tory gold. We have 
not the slightest doubt that, when the day of trial arrives, many 
Tories will be returned only because the Liberal candidates aie 
deterred by the expenses of a contest. The Legislature can, 
though as long as we have a Tory House of Peers it will not, pass 
bills to reduce the cost of elections; but the constituencies can 
do much more for themselves than any Act of Parliament can 
effect for them. Let the electors of such towns as Liverpool, 
Bristol, Warwick, Chester, Shrewsbury, Leicester, St. Alban’s, 
Hertford, and Canterbury, with many others, keep this in view; 
and, unless they wish to be consigned over to the enemy, make 
up their minds to wa/k, not ride, to the hustings—to eat and 
drink nothing at the candidate’s expense—and to defray, by sub- 
scriptions among themselves, a part at least of the cost which no 
candidate worth having as a Representative ought to be called 
upon to pay. The necessary expenditure at an election is not 
large; it is in guzzling that most of the money goes; the heavy 
bills are the tavern-keepers’! The Morning Chronicle says truly— 

‘* The Reform Bill has been unable to reform the habits of the English 
people; too many of whom, in all the old constituencies, whether Liberals or 
Tories, deem it as binding on their consciences as any of the Thirty-niue Ar- 
ticles, to eat and drink at the expense of candidates !” 

We know that this is the case. To deny a voter an order for 
liquor, is ‘‘ to cheat the burgesses out of their rights.” But let 
them be denied, and let there be no contest in places where suc- 
cess is only to be obtained by indulging the voters in bestiality. 
By and by a better class of electors will grow up. In the mean 
while, an extension of the suffrage, and the ballot-protected vote, 
would go far towards rendering this species of bribery futile, or 
too expensive and hazardous to be persevered in. Therefore the 
Tories oppose both. 


TITLE OF THE CHURCH TO CHURCH-RATES. 
White the laity are meeting in all parts of the country to peti- 
tion the Legislature for the absolute and unconditional abolition 
of Church-rates, the clergy, with their usual discretion, are in- 
sisting upon more stringent measures to procure their payment in 
full. A conclave of Archdeacons, convened by a circular letter of 
the Archdeacon of London, assembled in the metropolis on the 
13th instant. These holy men took the subject of Church-rates 
into their consideration, not-with the view of promoting Christian 
peace and good-will by devising some less odious means than the 
present for repairing churches and providing for the other pur- 
poses to which the produce of the rates is devoted—not with the 
view of lessening their amount—but to press upon the Government 
the necessity of “ additional enactments for raising or making 
the rate.” The intent of the Arcideacons is plain enough—they 
wish to put it out of the power of the rateable inhabitants to re- 
fuse the demands of the Church. How far they will succeed, re- 
mains to be tried ; but stranger things have happened than the 
recovery by the Church party of their predominance in the Le- 
gislature ; and should they have the power, we see no symptoms 
at present of any squeamishness as to its exercise. 

The declaration of the necessity of new laws to compel recu- 
sants to pay Church-rates, is not the only remarkab‘e point in 
the resolutions passed at the metropolitan muster of Archdeacons 
on the 13th. These venerable persons go very far back indeed 





to’ establish the claim of Mother Church to the rates, and 
would seem to regard them as more sacred property even than 
tithes. For as to tithes, a good deal of chopping and changing is 
sanctioned; but Church-rates must not jbe meddled with. The 
Archdeacons resolyed— 
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« That Church-rates being a rent charge upon property older by centuries 
than the title to the property on which it falls, the payment of such rates in 
their present form cannot be justly considered as @ burden upon conscience 3 
neither, on the other hand, could be transferred from that which is now, and 
has been from time immemorial, legally 1ateable, to persons and property at 
present not liable, without violation of the sacred rights of property, and con- 
sequently not without violence to consciences rightly informed. : 

‘© That this meeting hereby e:rnestly deprecates all interference with the 
principle of Church-rates ; being persuaded that no other mode of attaining 
the same object equally safe and permanent can be devised.” 

Marvellous indeed must be the ignorance or stupidity of those 
persons who can suppose the present system to be “ safe and per- 
Manent;” curious notions must. they have of “ rightly-informed 
consciences,” who compel Dissenters to support the Church; and 
not over cautious were the Archdeacons when they declared 
Church-rates to be a “ rent charge on property, older by cen- 
turies than the title to the property on which it falls.” It may 
be fairly retorted, that only that property which was originally 
liable to the payment of rates should now be burdened with it. 
The property which was rateable from time immemorial ought to 
bear the whole weight of the impost; for to transfer part of it to 
property since created—to land reclaimed from the sea—to houses 
and other buildings since erected—would be a “ violation of the 
sacred rights of property,” according to Archdeacons’ notion of law 
and justice. No; if the argument of the Archdeacons against 
the transfer of the liability to pay Church-rates is good for any 
thing, it should serve as a protection to all that property which 
has been produced and established since the time when a tax was 
imposed for the repairs and erection of churches. To do justice to 
the parties who have been wronged by the existing system, is now 
impossible. Millions have been levied upon those who ought not 
to have paid them. Millions have been transferred from those 
who ought to have been the sole supporters of the Church, by the 
apportionment of the rates upon old and new property. But, toa 
certain extent, justice may yet be done, and the burden cast upon 
the right shoulders. Should such a process be attempted, we ap- 
prehend that the Archdeacons would willingly give up their an- 
cient, inviolable, and prescriptive claims, and rest upon the autho- 
rity of Acts of Parliament, even although they thereby did ac- 
knowledge the right of the Legislature to deal with Church-rates 
according to its discretion or its folly. 





EXCLUSIVE DEALING. 


Frew years have passed since a Dissenter was considered not 
only a very unfashionable and vulgar sort of person, but one 
who deserved to be mulcted in pocket—to have the profits of his 
business cut down—as a punishment for his presumption in 
going tochapel instead of to church. It was by no means unusual 
in those days, to ask a person soliciting orders, what were his 
politics and his religion; and exclusive dealing, though the term 
is one of newer date, prevailed in fact to a very great extent. 
The Tories threaten to recommence the practice; and, since they 
cannot recover their lost influence in the government of the 
country by fair means, to try what may be effected by putting a 
black mark on the doors of Dissenters, and calling into most 
energetic exercise their power of purse. This is recommended 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review; but the author of 
the suggestion seemed so ill-informed as well as bigoted, that we 
scarcely thought it worth while to notice his attempt to bring 
back the old days of Church and King. We find, however, that 
the spirit which dictated the advice of the Reviewer prevails 
more extensively than we had imagined. In various parts of the 
country the plan he recommends is pursued, The other day, a 
gentleman of large property in Somersetshire absolutely refused 
an excellent offer for a farm, because it came from a Dissenter ! 
And we have been informed that in other parts of the West of 
England, the rule given by some landlords to their agents is to 
prefer Churchmen and Tories for tenants. In their dealings with 
tradesmen in their neighbourhood, they adhere to the same rule, 
shunning Nonconformist bakers and butchers. 

The Church and King gentlemen are under the delusion that 
they can take this course with impunity. ‘ Churchmen,” says 
the Quarterly Review, “ are the parties amongst us who are the 
chief buyers. On the other hand, a great proportion of what 
Dissenters there are, will be found, we think, to belong to the 
class of retail-dealers; or, in other words, a very large division of 
the Dissenters are sel/ers rather than buyers.” Having satisfied 
himself of this fact, the Reviewer proceeds to argue, that if 
Churchmen were to deal only with Churchmen, or with those who 
submitted to the payment of Church-rates, the Dissenters would 
be all but ruined. 

Now, in the first place, did it never occur to the writer, that if 
the great proportion of the retailers are Dissenters, they are buyers 
as well as sellers; and that if they refused to make purchases 
from Churchmen, the latter must shut up shop? Does he sup- 
pose that the wholesale tradesmen will offend, or allow their fami- 
lies to offend, the men upon whom their own profits depend? Does 
he imagine that Mr. Henry Hoang, great Tory and Churchman 
though he be, would refuse to open accounts with Dissenting shop- 
keepers, by way of forcing them to bank with Mr. Grore, or 
with Messrs, Jongs, Luoyp, and Co.; or that if Mrs. Hoare 
“cut” a Dissenting mercer or cheesemonger, those vulgar per- 
sons would not “cut” her husband’s money-shop in Fleet Street ? 
The Reviewer wrote like a simpleton, when, by way of demon- 
strating the weakness of the Dissenters, he described them as 
retail-dealers. 


The great mass of the labouring people are Dissenters—so far 
as they make any religious profession at all. And it will not be 
denied that the working classes are the great consumers of provi- 
sions, clothing, and such luxuries as tea, coffee, and tobacco, 
Keeping this fact in view, it appears an utter absurdity to pretend 
that the Dissenters are, as a class, sellers rather than buyers. Let 
one of the great London brewers proclaim his determination not 
to deal with Dissenters, and see what the effect would be, if the 
Dissenters, in retaliation, were to announce their resolve not to 
drink his beer!’ Why, the man would be in the Gazette, or would 
close his brewery, in six months. 

It is useless to pursue this subject further. In some small 
places, the Quarterly scheme might have its desired effect. In 
many towns.and districts it would create ill-blood among the: 


practicable to any great extent. 

The grand blunder of the Tories, in all these calculations, is 
their over-estimate of the effect of the wealth of landed gentle- 
men. They see how powerful the Duke of BuccLtEuc#. and 
the Marquis of Hertrorp are, within a certain sphere; and 
they conclude that a combination of such men and their sub- 
ordinates must carry all before them. But, even supposing that 
the organization were practicable, and a contest should ensue 
between the aristocratic and the humbler classes of society, in which 
weight of purse should carry the day, it is capable of statistical 


masses and the despised retailers. 


THE THEATRES. 

NotwiTHSTANDING the homely proverb of the silk purse and the sow’s 
ear, we went to Covent Garden on Tuesday to see the effect of Mr 
BuLwer’s endeavours to patch up his unfortunate play. Inasmuch as 
the play is shortened, it is less tiresome: in this particular, how- 
ever, we were reminded of the old story of the parson, who being 
praised for the shortness of his sermon, simpered, “I prefer it to being 
tedious,” and was mortified by the rejoinder, ‘‘ But you were tedious.” 
Beyond the omission of several scenes, the substitution of a new one 
for Macreapy, and the suppression of that absurd caricature the 
Marquis de Montespan, there is no amelioration of the insipid and 
paw-paw character of the Dutchess de la Valliére. Let Mz. 2unwsr for 
once distrust bis toadies and claqueurs, whether of the coterie, the 
theatre, or the press, and read his sentence in the yawns and titters of 
an impartial audience. The public—to whom Mr. Butwer pointedly 
appealed in the prologue—are the best judges of what pleases them ; 
and neither adulatory eulogies on the one hand, nor ill-natured cen- 
sures on the other, will influence their liking. 

The badness of the performance, in the case of all the characters 
but Bragelone, has been alleged as a chief cause of the ill-success of 
this play. The acting could not well be worse, certainly: the two best 
actors next to Macreapy, F'arrEN and VANDENHOFF are out of 
their element. But we will not do Mr. Butwer the injustice of say- 
ing that it is to Macreapy’s personation only that the character 
of Bragelone owes its value: the effect might have been less powerful 
and impressive in other hands, but the sentiment and the language 
of that character would have been no less admirable; while had 
Eten Tree played Za Valliére in place of Heten Faucir, and 
Cuar_Les Kemsie Louis instead of VANDENHOFF, we should have 
felt no more interest in the fate of the lady, and little less disgust at 
the scenes between them. Indeed, the solemn preaching tones, and 
lumbering lugubriousness of VANDENHOFE’s love-making and lamenta- 
tions, make what would be otherwise more revolting, ludicrous: in the 
last scene laughter mingled with the hisses. Farren’s quick and 
pointed manner of delivering the sarcasms put into the mouth of 
Lauzun, and his unblushing allusions to his want of money and of prin- 
ciple, told well; but the character itself lacks pith and individuality, 
It is an abstract impersonation of a clever, profligate, and polished 
scoundrel, but no more a portrait of the accomplished Lauzun, than 
the other is of Grammont. Fine acting has often saved an indifferent 
drama; but we doubt whether bad acting ever caused the failure of a 
really good one. We hear of a ludicrous expression bringing about 
the damnation of a tragedy: it only proves that the audience were pre- 
viously in a state of apathy or disgust which made any thing that called 
forth their merriment a welcome relief; had it been otherwise, they 
might have laughed, but they would soon have forgotten their ill-timed 


mirth. 


MacreEapy played Hamlet on Monday. It is the finest performance 
of the part left to the stage, and the best of his personations of 
the charactersof SHaKsPEARE. It has the frankness, the gentleness, 
the refinement, the sensitive melancholy of Hamlet’s nature: the one 
defect is that common to most modern stage versions,—it is too 
sombre, wanting those touches of sarcastic levity—the flickering lights 
in the picture of moody sadness—that show the reaction of the elastic 
spirit of youth, weighed down by sorrow and pain of mind, and by an 
over contemplative disposition which wastes its energies in speculative 
reflection. The jocular and familiar tone of the dialogue evidently in- 
dicates a playful and almost wild gayety. Macreapy's Haniet is 
equally free from the stilted assumption of artificial dignity, and the 
display of power and physical dexterity ; into one of which two ex- 
tremes stage Hamlets commonly run. 


A moral tract in two parts was read from the stage of Covent Garden 
on Thursday. Its purpose is to demonstrate the extraordinary truth, 
that a dandy is not of necessity either a milksop or a scoundrel. The 
Country Squire is an impersonation, in Farren’s best manner, of 
‘“« The fine old English gentleman,” whose virtues have been sung in 
every family-party throughout the kingdom. Old, wealthy, and a 
bachelor, he wants an heir to his name and estate, and sends for his 
two nephews from London to choose between them. George Sel- 





wood—an ominous name, by the way, for a successor to Squire Broad- 
lands—is a thriving merchant, and his brother Horace a spendthrift 





exquisite. The puppyism of Horace of course prejudices his uncle 


people, most dangerous to men of property; but, with six mil-. 
lions of Dissenters in England, the plan of exclusive dealing is im=. 


demonstration that the few great men would be crushed by the: 
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against him; but, finding that the fop can ride, drive, and shoot, and 
that his fashionable affectation is es easily got rid of as his mustachios 
and imperial, while his drawling tones and listless manner disguise a 
rational understanding and a generous spirit, the old squire takes a 
liking to him, and adopts him as his successor in the “ good old trade” 
of the “ fine old English gentleman.” The country squire inherits 
the traditional qualities of his race, stupidity and obstinacy, as well as 
wealth and benevolence ; and he is toadied by a housekeeper named 
Temperance—a paragon of propriety, in a drab gown—who has lived 
thirty years on the hope of one day becoming his wife. Suddenly her 
cherished anticipations seem on the point of being realized; but the 
proposal, that she interprets very naturally into an offer of marriage, 
turns out to be nothing more than a scheme of the old squire to pre- 
tend he is going to be married, in order to see how his nephew will 
take the disappointment of his expectations. This is the solitary 
equivoque in the piece; whose only merit is that of being a literal 
description, in the style of the spelling-book stories, of the virtues and 
happiness of a “ country squire.” ' 

The exquisite is made to fall in love with a caricature of Diana 
Vernon, whom he proposes to and is accepted by in the space of two 
minutes; and who becomes metamorphosed from her masculine man- 
ners and riding habits, as quickly as he is converted from a dandy 
jnto a lecturer on decorum. It is proper that ladies should know that 
archery as well as pistol-shooting is deemed an unfeminine amusement 
by this Prince Prettyman. ; 

“The good intention of the author of this namby-pamby stuff saved 
the piece, aided as it was by a strong party of friends, and the hearty 
cooperation of Farren. This is the converse of Mr. BuLwer’s 
play: it siekens with its morality: the goodness of all the characters 
is as mawkish as the viciousness of those in The Dutchess de la Val- 
liere. As a specimen of the Dutch-painter-like minutiz of this picture 
of country life, the squire washes his hands and face in front of the 
stage. This is holding the dressing-glass up to nature. 





THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Madrigalians had their annual Festival on Thursday, at Free- 
mason’s Hall. On this occasion, the members not only assemble in 
great force, but it is their custom to invite all their old comrades; and 
every individual member usually brings his friend. A large number 
of English singers are also invited ; and the anniversary of the society 
is thus rendered a noble and gratifying display of vocal strength. On 
Thursday it was a Madrigal engine of 100 horse-power. 
Sir Joun Rocers, of course, presided; and with the urbanity, zeal, 
and talent for which he is so eminently distinguished. Among the 
singers ranged right and left of him, were the Dean of WELLs and Mr. 
Betiamy, Lord Sattroun and Mr. O.ipHant, Mr. GLapstone, 
M.P., and Mr. E. Taytor; all of whom, with the President, were 
persons of the lowest (that is the bass) rank or table. ‘The altos and 
tenors contained the same happy admixture of classes, but not of clefs. 
‘The boys of the Abbey, St. Paul’s, and the Chapel Royal, occupied a 
table in the centre. The hapless visiters, who had not been initiated 
in the mysteries of Madrigalian harmony, were placed at a table by 
themselves—the members of the Society wondering, like old Morey, 
“ how they could have been brought up in such ignorance.” 
The pieces selected for performance were the following— 





Anthem, “ O give thanks ”........ .ssseeeee Boyce. 
Madrigal, Phyllis, farewell ” BarTEson 
Madrigal, “ Arise, awake ” .......0.sec0e000 Mortey. 
Motet, “ How still and peaceful ” ......... Tyr. 
Chorus, “ In these delightful” ..........00 PuRcELL. 
Madrigal, ‘ Stay one moment”...........+ OLIPHANT. 
Madrigal, ‘ Basti fiu qui le pene”’......... L. Marenzio. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Thy pleasures moderation give” HANDEL. 
Madrigal, “ Thou art but young ”......... WILBYE. 
Chorus, ‘¢ Tu es sacerdos ” ........sseeeeeeee L. Leo. 
Madrigal, ‘* Upon a bank ” .........ssseeeeee Warp. 
Madrigal, “ My lady still abhors me”..... Fererri. 
Madrigal, “‘ On the plains ” ...........00.4. WEELKES, 


Madrigal, “‘ Every bush new springing”... CAvENDISH, 

In his address to the company, the President alluded to the inser- 
tion of some compositions of comparatively modern date into the 
scheme, which he seemed to think demanded some apology, or at least 
explanation; hinting at the same time, that if in this instance the 
Committee had “ yielded to the pressure from without, the measure of 
reform, if indeed it might deserve that name, would be a final one.” 
We hope so. The moderns—and such every Madrigalian regards 
Hanper and Boyce—show off to no advantage as writers of vocal 
chamber harmony, when brought into collision with Grssons and 
Witsye. Every thing in its proper time and place; but HANDEL and 
Boyce, however great elsewhere, have even less claims to be admitted 
into Madrigalian company than CaLtcorr or WiLt1AM Beate. They 
wrote in a different style, and for a different purpose. 

The Madrigals were finely sung, and produced a charming effect, 
especially those of Warp and Wi.byre. The President prefaced the 
performance of Dr. Tyr's Motet by a short and interesting account of 
the rare and celebrated work whence it was extracted, “‘ The Actes of 
the Apostles, translated into English metre, by CuristoruHer Tye, 
Doctor in Musyke,” and dedicated to Epwarp the Fourth. The words 
sung on the present occasion were judiciously adapted by Mr. OLtI- 
PHANT, from the “ Paraphrases ” used in the Church of Scotland ; and 
in order to justify the worthy Secretary for thus slighting and rejecting 

Jr, Tyx’s poetry, Sir Joun Rocers read that venerable musician’s 
original rhymes. They will probably amuse our readers as much as 
they did the company. 

“ In those dayes, as the number playne 
Of the disciples grew, 
A grudge arose, and grief certayne 
That daily did renew. 
‘¢ Among the Greeks against th’ Ebrues, 
Their wydowes dispysing, 
Would not allow, but them refuse 
In daylye minystring.” 
_ The day passed off most pleasantly, and afforded a new proof of the 
increased attention that is now paid to this delightful branch of Eng- 
lish voeal harmony, and of the high gratification which it affords in 
performance, 
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HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF EUROPE. 

EXcEPTING one mind, which has hitherto exercised itself on fugi- 
tive productions, Mr. HaLLam is the only writer of the present 
day who entertains a due sense of the importance of his calling, 
and by setting to work with the careful industry of a better age 
produces works which reward the reader for the attention they 
demand. And the success which has attended him shows, that 
whatever may be the general disposition to patronize the slap- 
dash or striking style, there is yet sufficient soundness of taste 
and judgment to encourage solid excellence when it really appears. 
Appealing to no temporary feelings or circumstances, aud from its 
nature destitute of that poetical interest which a genius like 
Livy’s or Scorr’s may sometimes impart to history, the Middle 
Ages of Hatiam exceeds Peter Simple in the number of its 
editions ; and the demand for that most amusing fiction is rivalled 
by the History of the British Constitution. 

The Introduction to the Literature of Europe is equally valu- 
able as those two great works: it is more useful, perhaps, as sup- 
plying a void in letters; it displays equal if not superior powers of 
patient research. Yet it will not be so popularly admired; and 
for several reasons. Dealing with matters of a purely intellectual 
kind, and which are neither of the highest nature nor were exhi- 
bited in modes of composition that have survived to our age, the 
subject is remote, if not abstract, and possesses few attractions save 
for the student. It is another drawback, that, though not a com- 
pilation, it is derived from compilations ; and consequently wants 
that raciness, character, and spirit, which a recourse to originals 
always produces. Nor could this drawback have been avoided ; 
for what mortal could have procured, much less have read, the 
various works that have been produced in literature, in all lan- 
guages, from the sixth to the sixteenth century? But, fully 
admitting these insuperable defects ; and not shutting our eyes to 
certain blemishes of style, that have been produced perhaps by too 
long a familiarity with bad Latin; nor toa brevity that sometimes 
touches upon a subject so generally as to leave it hazy, if not ob- 
scure; nor to a want of skill in suddenly passing from one topic 
to another, which, if a better arrangement could not have removed, 
an introductory sentence would have rendered less abrupt,—we 
must regard the Introduction to the Literature of Europe asa 
very surprising work. It conyeysaclear idea of the desultory and 
dreaming efforts of the human mind to throw off the incubus 
which oppressed it during the first ages that followed the over- 
throw of Rome. It traces briefly, but with a masterly hand, the 
slow advances of learning, or rather of its mere elements; some- 
times struggling, in one or two places only, for existence itself, 
then spreading gradually over the nations; now receding in one 
country, but advancing in others; now seeming to ebb, now sta- 
tionary, now flowing, till at last it rose too high and spread too far 
to be ever extinguished. It investigates the formation and growth 
of the national literature of the different countries of Europe,. 
touching off their leading characteristics. It shortly describes the 
various systems of philosophy, or what was called such, of the 
middle ages. It gives an account of the subject and scope of the 
principal worksthat were produced, with notices, more or less full, 
of the leading peculiarities in the minds or fortunes of their 
authors; thus furnishing a rapid, eloquent, and masterly coup 
d’eil of the mental history of Europe, from the decline to the full 
revival of learning. But perhaps the most extraordinary quality 
of the book is its readable nature. With all the drawbacks we 
have mentioned,—destitute of the interest of a story, of any stir- 
ring events, or of the changeable fortunes of individuals, it carries 
on the reader almost as quickly as if possessed of those attractions; 
though, to be sure, one sits down to HaLLam in a different frame 
of mind from that with which a trashy novel or a crude or silly 
disquisition is taken up. 

The work opens with Borrnivs and his Consolations—the last 
of the Classics—and closes with the year 1550, when ancient 
learning was ia the meridian splendour of its reputation, the 
European languages had assumed their present form, and the 
foundation of modern literature was laid. To enumerate the 
things and persons treated of in so long a space of time, would 
fill several columns with a “ muster-roll of names.” Even the 
principal topics cannot conveniently be mentioned. But amongst 
them will be found, the decline of the use of the Latin language, 
and the formation from its roots of the Italian, Spanish, and Pro- 
vencal tongues; the character of the songs of the Troubadours, 
and a brief (a too brief) account of the steps by which the more 
deeply-inflected Saxon was gradually curtailed into English. A 
history of the restoration of the Latin Classics throughout Eurepe— 
of the introduction of Greek literature into Italy, and its diffu- 
sion amongst the Transalpine nations—the revival of the study of 
Roman jurisprudence in Italy—the invention of paper, the disco- 
very of printing, and the creation of the modern sciences of as- 





tronomy, geography, anatomy, ‘and chemistry—also stand out 
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conspicuously. In so large a field, it is highly probable’ that un- 
intentional omissions or designed slights may be picked out; but 
the only subject which we can note as neglected, is popular or fairy 
literature—a class which Mr. Hauiam probably. conceived did 
not fall within the scope of his work. The length at which any 
particular branch is treated, or the apparent neglect of local lite- 
rature, which has had little: or no effect upon European letters, 
will be judged of differently by different minds. As regards ge- 
neral readers, we suspect the work could not be safely extended; 
and looking at its purpose, as expressed by its title, not pro- 
perly. 

To give fair specimens of such a production—extracts which 
shall convey an idea of the bock—is not easy; partly because it 
is intended by the author as “an entire and synoptical work; ” 
partly because the reader of a newspaper cannot, by any exhor- 
tation, be got into the disposition requisite to appreciate the dis- 
jointed passages submitted to him, any more than we can regard 
a displaced monument with the same feelings which it excited in 
its original position in some time-honoured pile; and partly from 
the difficulty of selecting any whole subject, sufliciently brief to 
be adapted to our space. We will, however, take a few fitted for 
independent exhibition. 

One of the most interesting parts of the volume is the account 
of the revival of ancient learning; as one of the most important 
points which the work when completed will suggest, will proba- 
bly be the doubt as to how much longer the Classics will continue 
to be a branch of general education, or whether, in the future 

condition of things, they may not have outlasted their necessity. 


” Whilst sciolists, however, who have little more definite notion of 


the dead languages than as a collection of “ hard words,” which 
they cannot readily comprehend, are decrying them as useless, it 
is well to let Mr. HaLiam tell us of the obligation of the modern 
to the ancient world. 

We have thus traced in outline the form of European literature, as it existed 
in the middle ages and in the first furty years of the fifteenth century. The 
result must be to convince us of our great obligations to Italy for her renewal 
-of classical learnivg. What might have been the intellectual progress of Europe 
if she had never gone back tu the fountains of Greek and Roman genius, it is 
impossible to determine; certainly, nothing in the fourteenth aud fifteenth cen- 
turies gave prospect of a very abundant: harvest. It would be difficult to find 
any man of high reputation in modern times, who has not reaped benefit, di- 
rectly or through others, from the revival of ancient learning. We have the 
greatest reason to doubt whether, without the Italians of these eges, it would 
ever have occurred. The trite metaphors of light and darkness, of dawn and 
twilight, are used carelessly by those who touch on the literature of the middle 
ages, and suggest by analogy an uriiterrupted progression, in which learning, 
like the sun, has dissipated the shadows of barbarism. But with closer atten- 
tion, it is easily seen that this is not a correct representation ; that, taking Eu- 
rope generally, far from being in a more advanced stege of learning at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century than two hundred years before, she had, in 
many respects, gone backwards, and gave little sign of any tendency to recover 
her ground. There is, in fact, no security, as far as the past history of man- 
kind assures us, that avy nation will be uniformly progressive in science, arts, 
and letters; nor do I perceive, whatever may be the current language, that we 
can expect this with much greater confidence of the whole civilized world. 

The orthography excepted, here is a true copy of the oldest 
letter in English ; written by Lady to Sir Joun Petuaw, in 1399, 

“My dear Lord—I recommend me to your high lordship with heart and body 
and all my poor might, and with all this I thank you as my dear lord dearest 
and best beloved of all earthly lords, I say for me, and thank you my dear Jord 
with all this that I say before of your comfortable letter that ye sent me from 
Pontefract that come to me on Mary Magdalene day; for by my troth I was 
never so glad as when I heard by your letter that ye were strong enough with 
the grace of God for to keep you from the malice of your enemies. And dear 
lord, if it like to your high lordship that as soon as ye might, that I might 
hear of your gracious speed; which as God Almighty continue and increase. 
And my dear lord, if it like you for to know of my fare, I am here by laid in 
manner of a siege with the county of Sussex, Surry, and a great parcel of Kent, 
so that I may nought out, no none victuals get me but with much hard. Where- 
fure, my dear, if it like you by the advice of your wise counsel for to get remedy 
of the salvation cf your castle and withstand the malice of the shires aforesaid. 
And also that ye be fully informed of their great malice workers in these shires 
which that haves so despitefully wrought to you, and to your castle, to your 
men, and to your tenants for this country have yai [sic] wasted for a great while. 
Farewell, my dear Jord, the Holy Trisity you keep from your enemies, and ever 
send me good tidings of you. Written at Pevensey in the castle, ou St. Jacob 
day Jast past. By your own poor 

** To my true Lord. J. Pevnam.” 

CHARACTER OF LIONARDO DA YINCI. 

None of the writings of Lionardo were published till more than a century 
after his death; and indeed the most remarkable of them are still in manu- 
script. We cannot, therefore, give him a determinate place under this rather 
than any other decennium ; but, as he was born in 1452, we may presume his 
mind to have been in full expansion before 1490. His Z'reatise on Painting 
is known as a very early disquisition on the rules of the art. But his greatest 
literary distinction is derived from those short fragments of his unpublished 
writings that appeared not many years since; and which, according at least 
to our common estimate of the age in which he lived, are more like revelations 
of physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than the superstructure of its 
reasoning upon any established basis. The discoveries which made Galileo, 
and Kepler, and Mestlin, and Maurolycus, and Castelli, and other names illus- 
trious, the system of Copernicus, the very theories of recent geologers, are an- 
ticipated by Da Vinci within the compass of a few pages, not perhaps in the 
most precise —- or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike 
us with something like the awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age of so 
much dogmatisin, he first laid down the grand principle of Bacon, that experi- 
ment and observation must be the guides to just theory in the investigation of 
nature. If any doubt could be harboured, not as to the right of Lionardo da 
Vinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth century, which is beyond all 
doubt, but as to his originality in so many discoveries, which probably no one 
maa, especially in such circumstances, has ever made, it must be on an hypo- 
thesis, not very untenable, that some parts of physical science had already at- 
tained a height which mere books do not record. The extraordinary works of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the middle ages, especially in the fifteenth century, 


as well as those of Toscanelli and Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend 
some countenance to this opinion ; andl it is said to be confirmed by the notes of 
Fra Mauro, a lay brother of a convent ‘near Venice, on a planisphere constructed 


by him, and still extant. Lionardo hixtself speaks of. the earth’s ainual motion, 
in a treatise that appears to have been writtea about 1510, as the opinion of 
many philosophers in his age. 

ESTIMATE OF LUTHER. 

In the history of the Reformation, Luther is incompatably the greatest name, 
We see him, in the skilful composition of Robertson, the chief figure of a group 
of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvas with the crowned rivals of 
France and Austria and their attendant warriors, but blended ist the unity of 
that historic picture. This amazing influence on the revolutions of his owa 
age and on the opinions of mankind, seems to have produced, as is mot unna- 
tural, an exaggerated notion of his intellectual greatness. It is admitted on 
all sides that he wrote his own language with force and purity; and he is 
reckoned one of its best models. The hymns in use with the Lilian Church, 
many of which are his own, possess a simple digaity and devoutness, never, 
probably, excelled in that class of poetry, and alike distinguished from the 
poverty of Sternhold or Brady, and from the meretricious ornaments of later 
writers. But, from the Latin works of Luther, fe readers, I believe, will rise 
without disappointment. Their intemperance, their coarseness, their inelegance, 
their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that menace the foundations of religious 
morality, are not compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance with 
them extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any impressive 
eloquence. Some of his treatises,—and we may instance his reply to Heury the 
Eighth, or the book Against the Falscly-named Order of Bishops,—can be 
described as little else than bellowing in bad Latin. Neither of these books 
display, as far as I can judge, any striking ability. It is not to be imagined 
that a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an advantage in that elose 
grappling, sentence by sentence, with an adversary, which fi!ls most of bis con- 
troversial writings; and in scornful irony he had no superior. His epistle to 
Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De Servo <Arbitrio, is bitterly insolent in 
terms as civil as he could use. But the clear and comprehensive line of argue 
ment, which enlightens the reader’s understanding and resolves his difficulties, 
isalways wanting. An unbounded dogmatism, resting on an absolute confi- 
dence in the infallibility, practically speaking, of his own judgment, pervades 
his writings; no indulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; 
whatever stands in the way of his decisions, the fathers of the church, the 
schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and councils, are swept away in a curs 
rent of impetuous declamation; and as every thing contained in Scripture, ac- 
cording to Luther, is easy to be understood, and can only be understood in his 
sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the anathema of perdition. 
Jerome, he says, far from being rightly canonized, must, but for some special 
grace, have been damned for his interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. That the. Zwinglians, as we'll as the whole church of Rome and the 
Anabaptists, were shut out by their tenets from salvation, is more than in- 
sinuated in numerous passages of Luther’s writings. Yet he kad passed him- 
self through several changes of opinion. Ta 1518, he rejected auricular con- 


' fession ; in 1520, it was both useful and necessary ; vot Jong afterwards, it was 


again laid aside. I have found it impossible to reconcile or to noderstaud his 
tenets concerning faith and works; and can only perceive that, if there be any 
reservation in favour of the latter, not merely sophistical, of which I am hardly 
well convinced, it consists in distinctions too subtle for the people to apprehend. 
These are not the oscillations of the balance ina calm understanding, couscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends the estimate of opposite presumptions, 
but alternate gusts of dogmatism, during which, for the time, he was as tena- 
cious of his judgment as if it had been uniform. 
ANATOMISTS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The zeal of Vesalius and his fellow-students for anatomical science Jed them 
to strange scenes of adventure. Those services which have since beeu thrown 
on the refuse of mankind, they voluntarily undertook. 

“ Entire affection sccrneth nicer hands.’ 
They prowled by night in charncl-houses; they dug ‘up the dead from the 
grave; they climbed the gibbet, in fear and silence, to steal the mouldering car- 
case of the murderer; the risk of ignominious punishmeat and the secret stings 
of superstitious remorse exalting, no doubt, the delight of these useful but not 
very enviable pursuits. 

It may be mentioned here, that Vesalius, after living for some years in the 
court of Charles and Philipas their physician, met with astrange reverse, cha- 
racteristic enough of such a place. Being absurdly accused of naving dissected 
a Spanish gentleman before he was dead, Vesalius oaly escaped capital punish- 
ment, at the instance of the Inquisition, by undertaking a pilgriniage to Jeru- 
salem, during which he was shipwrecked, and died of famine in one of the 
Greek islands. 

Of the three centuries over which Mr. Hatuawm’s Introduction is 
more specifically to extend, only fifty years are yet completed; and 
we know not to what length the labours of the author will reach, 
or how long they wil! occupy him. But we expect that the result 
of so extended a survey of mental jhistory will be depressing to 
the intellectual pride of man, and saddening to those who have 
been accustomed to except the masterpieces of human genius 
from the moralist’s direction of “ nil admiravi.”. When we look 
at the learning, the penetration, the genius, which, from falling 
on a too early age, or being occupied on too limited or perishable 
a subject, or from some other accidents of nature or chances of 
fortune, has been deprived of its due reward,—when we reflect 
upon the entire destruction of some of the brightest efforts of an- 
tiquity, and the long obscurity of the rest—trace the fluctuations 
of human judgment, influenced as it must ever be by social 
necessities—witness systems of philosophy erected only to be 
superseded or overthrown—see the ardent devotion with which 
the Classics were first regarded, gradually cooling in each succes- 
sive age, till, having formed the taste of the modern world, they are 
put on their defence, whilst later works, conceivedin akindred spirit, 
finished with a similar care, and performing a similar office, drop 
out of use, if their authors continue to be spoken of,—the intellec- 
tual, like the natural world, appears to subsist in a perpetual 
change; the most fertile spots deriving their fertility from the de- 
composition of whole races of sentient creatures, the life of one 
class being only maintained by the sacrifice of others, aad the 
present existing but by the destruction of the past. The Theist, 
comparing the limited nature of our globe with the boundless 
extent of creation, supposed that a superior being might look 
down upon the turmoils of man, as man regards the labours of 
emmets on.ay ant-hill. But he need not have traversed space for 
a humiliating comparison, which our own history would have sup- 
plied: ». When we ponder on the perishable nature of mau and of 
his productions, the fluctuating character of his mind, the incon- 





sistencies of ages with one another, and of individuals with them- 
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se'ves, the little that is known, and the uncertainty of that know- 
ledge, we appear no more than moral and mental nauiili floating 
at randcm on an ocean of doubt. 





LORD WHARNCLIFFE’S EDITION OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

Tue entire copy of this delightful work, which we have at last 
received, enables us to state, that its value consists in complete- 
ness, and the guarantee which it affords of authenticity ; the omis- 
sions of letters and passages, and the suppression of names, which 
Mr. Dattaway took upon himself to make in his edition, are 
here supplied; and any doubts that had been raised as to the au- 
thorship of parts dissipated by the best proofs that can now be 
procured—the evidence of family belief or family papers. The 
chief novelty of Lord Woarnc iirre’s edition consists in the In- 
troductory Anecdotes aud Explanatory Notes, great_part of which 
it seems are not written by his Lordship; in the entire series of 
Letters to Sir James Srevarr and his wife, and to the Lady 
PomFreT, as well as in many additional letters, especially be- 
tween Lady Mary and her husband, beth before their marriage 
and during her last residence abroad. The embellishments are 
limited to family subjects: they consist of portraits of Mr. Mon- 
Tracu and Lady Mary, both in the bloom of youth,—and a very 
handsome couple they were, the husband in our eyes taking the 
pas; another of the Countess of Butz, their daughter, whom not 
even the flattering art of ReyNotps can prevent from looking 
sour, old womanish, and stolidly aristocratic; and a fourth of 
their well-known scamp of a son, whom Romney has contrived 
to imbue with something of a barbaric ideality. 

We have formerly spoken of the superiority of Lady Mary 
Wort ey asa letter-writer, even to Horace WALPOLE, in regard 
to reality, spirit, and earnestness. Another point, though be- 
longing more or less to most epistolary writers, is developed in 
her in full perfection,—and that is the skilful adaptation of style 
and subject to those with whom she corresponds, To her hus- 
band, aiter the first year or two, she writes like a shrewd, pru- 
dent, worldly friend, anxious to advance his interests or conciliate 
his esteem, From abroad, her topics to Pope are critical, histo- 
rical, or descriptive of scenery and the people; to an antiquarian 
she writes on antiquities: to the more enlightened of her female 
friends she describes the etiquette and manners of courts and 
courtiers, and the dresses and customs of the Turkish ladies. At 
home, the subjects of her letters are in the main trifling—scandal, 
gossip, fashions, and orders for iillinery, relieved by a clever 
remark, a character touched off to the life, or a tale of ‘* fashion 
and reality.” Her letters to her daughter, during her last resi- 
dence abroad, are full of sound advice on the education and 
management of children; judicious or perhaps even deep reflec- 
tions on life, expressed with terseness and point; agrecable 
accounts of her mode of living, and rather interesting remarks 
on the current literature of the day, embracing the chefs-d' euvre 
of Fietpine, Ricuarpson, and Smoutetr. To Lady Orrorp 
she always wrote down, as if she were addressing a fool for whom 
she hada regard. Her letters to Sir James and Lady Stevart 
smack of threescore years and ten; and it is pretty clear from 
her criticism on Sir James's Political Economy, that she found it 
easier to “ praise than to read it.” Her correspondence, like that 
of all we ever met with which extended over a long period, is 
not devoid of changes and broken friendships; but in this last 
point she is womaniy. A break only excites levity, spleen, or 
anger, unless she had something to lose, or to fear, 

In availing ourselves of the present opportunity to transfer to our 
pages some more specimens of Lady Mary's composition, we shall 
give a preference to that which is new, without rigidly confining 
ourselves to it; for DALLAWay’s edition is not of such extensive 
circulation as to have made its contents popular. At all events, 
such matter as we select will bear reprinting. The first extract 
is from a letter to her husband about two years after their mar- 
riage, at a time when the total prostration of the Tories and the 
succession of the Brunswick dynasty set every Whig agog for 
something. 

REASONS AND QUALIFICATION FOR PLACE. 
TO E. W. MONTAGU, FSQ. 1714, 

Though I am very impatieut to see you, I would not have you, by hastening 
to come down, lose any part of your interest. I am surprised you say nothing 
of where you stand. I had a letter from Mrs. Hewet last post, who said she 
heard you stood at Newark, and would be chose without opposition ; but I fear 
her intelligence is not at u!! tobe depended on. I am glad you think of serving 
your friends: I hope it will put you in mind of serving yourself. I need not 
enlarge upon the advantages of money ; every thiug we sce and every thing we 
hear, puts us in remembrance of it. If it were possible to restore liberty to 
your country, or limit the encroachments of the prerogative by reducing your- 
self to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious a poverty with yous 
but, as the world is and will be, ‘tis a sort of duty to be rich that 1t may be in 
one’s power to do good; riches being another word for power, towards the ob- 
taining of which the first necessary qualification is impudence, and (as Demos- 
thenes said of pronunciation in oratory) the second is impudence, and the third, 
still, impudence. 





TEERESSES versus PEERS. 

At the last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unanimously resolved 
there should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors ; consequently the fair sex 
were excluded, and the gallery destined to the sole use of the House of Com- 
mons. Notwithstanding which determination, a tribe of dames resolved to 
show on this cecasion, that neither men nor laws could resist them. These 
heroines were Lady Huntingdon,* the Dutchess of Queensbury, the Dutchess 
of Ancaster, Lady Westmoreland, Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady 
Archibald Hamilton, and her daughter, Mre. Scott, and Mrs. Pendarvis, and 
Lady Frances Saunderson. I am thus particular in their names, since I look 
_.” Lady Huntingdon, the same who afterwards became the head, the Countess Ma- 
tilda, of the Whitfieldiau Methodists, 


upon them to be the boldest assertors, and most resigned sufferers for liberty I 
ever read of. They presented themselves at the door at nine o’clock in the 
morning, where Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed them the Chan- 
cellor had made an order against their admittance. The Dutchess of Queens- 
bury, as head of the squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and 
desired him to let them up stairs privately. After some modest refusals, he 
swore by G— he would not Jet themin. Her Grace, with a noble warmth, 
answered, by G— they would come in, in spite of the Chancellor and the 
whole House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve them out: 
an order was made that the doors should not be opened till they had raised their 
siege. These Amazons now showed themselves qualified for the duty even of 
foot-soldiers: they stood there till five in the afternoon, without either suste- 
nance or evacuation, every now and then playing vollies of thumps, kicks, and 
raps, against the door, with so much violence that the speakers in the House 
were scarce heard. When the Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two 
Dutchesses (very well apprized of the use of stratagems in war) commanded 
a dead silence of half an hour ; and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain 
proof of their absence, (the Commons also being very impatient to enter, ) gave 
order for the opening of the door ; upon which they all rushed in, pushed aside 
their competitors, and placed themselves in the front rows of the gallery. 
They stayed there till after eleven, when the House rose; and during the de- 
bate gave applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and winks 
(which have always been allowed in these cases), but by noisy laughs and ap- 
parent contempts; which is supposed the true reason why poor Lord Hervey 
spoke miserably. 

The following account of the WALPo_ss, from the Introductory 
Anecdotes, is curious in itself, and is necessary as a clue to the 
severity with which Horace WALpPoLe always treats Lady 
Mary. The Memoir alluded to in the opening passage is a story 
about the marriage of Sir Ronrrr’s sister, in which Lady Wat- 
POLE cuts a disreputable figure. 

This brief memoir, it is observable, furnishes a clue to the origin of Horace 
Walpole’s excessive dislike of Lady Mary Wortley. His mother and she had 
been antagonists and enemies before he was born—‘*Car tout est réciproque,” says 
La Bruyére. We see how Lady Mary represented Lady Walpole, and may take it 
for granted that Lady Walpole did not Jove or spare Lady Mary ; and if they 
continued to keep up the outward forms cf acquaintanceship, which of course 
brought them often into contact, they would naturally hate each other all the 
more. 

Mr. Walpole’s affection for his mother was so much the most amiable point 
in his character, and his expressions whenever he names or alludes to her are 
so touching, come so directly and evidently from the heart, that one would very 
fain think of her ashe did, and believe she had every perfection his partiality as- 
signs to her. But, in truth, there was a contrary version of the matter, not 
resting solely, nor yet principally, upon the authority of Lady Mary Wortley. 
It filled so prominent a place in the scandalous history of the time, that the 
world knew as well which way Captain Lemuel Gulliver was glaneing when 
gravely vindicating the reputation of my Lord Treasurer Flimnap’s excellent 
lady, as what be meant by the red, green, and blue girdles of the Lilliputian 
grandees, or the said Flimnap’s feats of agility on the tight-rope. Those ironi- 
cal lines also, where Pope says that Sir Robert Walpole 

“ Had never made a friend in private life, 
And was besides a tyrant to his wife,” 

are equally well understood asconyeyiag a sly allusion to his good-humoured 
unconcern about some things which more strait-laced husbands do not take so 
coolly. Openly laughing at their nicety, he professed it his method ‘ ta go 
his own way, and Jet Madam go hers.” In a word, Horace Walpole himself 
was generally supposed to be the son of Carr Lord Hervey, and Sir Robert not 
to be ignorant of it. One striking circumistance was visible to the naked eve; 
no beings in human shape could resemble each other less than the two passing 
for father and son; and, while their reverse of personal likeness provoked a 
malicious whisper, Sir Robert’s marked neglect of Horace in his infancy tended 
to confirm it. A number of children, young Walpoie one, were accustomed to 
meet and play together. Such of them as, like himself, lived to grow old, all 
united in declaring that no other boy within their knowledge was left so entirely 
in the hands of lis mother, or seemed to have so little acquaintavce with his 
father ; the fact being, that Sir Robert Walpule took scarcely any notice of 
him, till his proficiency at Eton schoo!, when a lad of some standing, drew his 
attention, and proved that, whether he had or had not a right to the name he 
went by, he was likely to do it honour. 

Though, in all probability, Lord Orford never suspected that any doubt hung 
over his own birth, vet the mortifications of his youth on his mother’s account 
could not but be severe; for, as she lived till he reached manhood, he must 
have known how completely she was overlooked and disregarded, though not 
ill treated by her husband; and, before his tears for her loss were dried, he had 
the pang of seeing Miss Skerritt, the rival she hated, installed in her place. 
That Lady Mary Wortley had been the chief friend and protectress of his 
stepmother, was alone enough to make him bitter against her. In another in- 
stance, we wust allow, he showed true generosity of mind. When Sir Robert 
Walpole, not content with publicly owning his natural daughter by Miss Sker- 
ritt, stretched his credit with the crown to the extent of obtaining for her a 
rank and title till then never conferred on the illegitimate offspring of any man 
but a prince, his son Horace, instead of murmuring at it, or viewing her with 
an evil eye, frankly opened his arms to her as a sister, and so called aud consi- 
dered her the rest of his life. 

Turning to more serious matters, let us take Lady Mary's 
opinion upon a subject about which much has been written pro 
and con, both in jest and earnest—whether women should be 
learned or not. 

I will therefore speak to you as supposing Lady Mary not only capable but 
desirous of learning ; in that case, by all means let her be indulged in it. You 
will tell me I did not make it a part of your education: your prospect was 
very different from hers. As you had much in your circumstances to attract 
the highest offers, it seemed your business to learn how to live in the world, as 
it is hers to know how to be easy out of it. It is the common error of builders 
and parents to follow some plan they think beautiful (aud perhaps is so), with-, 
out considering that nothing is beautiful which is displaced. Hence we see so 
many edifices raised that the raisers can never inhabit, being too large for their 
fortunes, Vistas are Jaid open over barren heaths, and apartments contrived 
for a coolness very agreeable in Italy, but killing in the north of Britain: thus 
eyery woman endeavours to breed her daughter a fine lady, qualifying her for 
a station in which she will never appear, and at the same time incapacitatio 
her for that retirement to which she is destined. Learning, if she has a rea 
taste for it, will not only make her contented, but happy in it. No entertain- 
ment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure so lasting. She will not want 
new fashions, nor regret the loss of expensive diversions or variety of company, 
if she can be amused with an author in her closet. To render this amusement 
complete, she should be permitted to learn the languages. I have heard it 
lamented that boys lose so many years in mere learning of words; this is no 
objection to a girl, whose time is not so precious: she cannot advance herself 
in any profession, and has therefore more hours to spare; and as you say her 
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mémory is good, she will be very agreeably employed in this way. There are two 
cautions to be given on this subject: first, not to think herself learned when 
she can read Latin, or even Greek. Languages are more properly to be called 
vehicles of learning than learning itself, as may be observed in many school- 
masters, who, though perhaps critics in grammar, are the most ignorant fellows 
upon earth. True knowledge consists in knowing things, not words. I would 
no farther wish her a linguist than to enable her to read books in their ori- 
ginals, that are often corrupted, and are always injured by translations. Two 
hours’ application every morning will bring this about much sooner than you 
can imagine, and she will have leisure enough beside to run over the English 
poetry, which is a more important part of a woman’s education than it is gene- 
rally supposed. Many a young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of verses, 
which she would have laughed at if she had known it had been stolen from Mr. 
Waller. Iremember, when I was a girl, I saved one of my companions from 
destruction, who communicated to me an epistle she was quite charmed with. 
As she had naturally a good taste, she observed the lines were not so smooth as 
Prior’s or Pope’s, but had more thought and spirit than any of theirs. She 
‘was wonderfully delighted with such a demonstration of her lover’s sense and 
passion, and not a little pleased with her own charms, that had force enough to 
inspire such elegancies. In the midst of this triumph, I showed her they were 
taken from Randolph’s poems ; and the unfortunate transcriber was dismis-ed 
with the scorn he deserved. To say truth, the poor plagiary was very unlucky 
to fall into my hands: that author being no longer in fashion, would have 
escaped any one of less universal reading than myself. You shou!d encourage your 
daughter to talk over with you what she reads; and as you are very capable of 
distinguishing, take care she does not mistake pert folly for wit and humour, or 
rhyme for poetry, which are the common errors of young people, and have a 
train of ill consequences, The second caution to be given her (and which is 
most absolutely necessary) is to conceal whatever learning she attains, with as 
much solicitude as she would hide crookedness or Jameness: the parade of it 
can only serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently the most inveterate 
hatred of all he and she fools, which will certainly be at least three parts in 
four of her acquaintance. The use of knowledge in our sex, beside the amuse- 
ment of solitude, is to moderate the passions, and to learn to be contented with 
a small expense, which are the certain effects of a studious life. 

There are many more topics which we could launch into did 
not their length forbid; so we must close our quotations with a 
few miscellaneous passages. To the numerous anecdotes of 
Mar_uorouGu s control over his temper, here is an addition. 

The Dutchess had stil], at a great age, considerable remains of beauty, most 
expressive eyes, and the finest fair hair imaginable: the colour of which she 
said she had preserved unchanged by the constant use of honey- water—hardly 
such as perfumers now sell, for that has an unlucky aptitude to turn the hair 
gray. By this superb head of hair hung a tale, an instance of her wayward- 
ness and violence, which strange to say, she took particular pleasure in telling. 
None of her charms, when they were at their proudest height, had been so 
fondly prized by the poor Duke her husband. Therefcre, one day, upon his 
offending her by some act of disobedience to her “ strong sovereign will,”* the 
bright thought occurred, as she sate considering how she could plague him 
most, that it would be a hearty vexation to see his favourite tresses cut off. 
Instantly the deed was done: she cropped them short, and laid them in an 
ante-chamber he must pass through to enter her apartment. But, to her cruel 
disappointment, he passed, entered, and repassed, calm enough to provoke a 
saint; neither angry nor sorrowful, seemingly quite unconscious both of his 
crime and his punishment. Concluding he must have overlooked the hair, ske 
ran to secure it. Lo! it had vanished; and she remained in great perplexity 
the rest of the day. The next, as he continued silent, and her looking-glass 
spoke the change a rueful one, she began for once to think she had done rather 
a foolish thing. Nothing more ever transpired upon the subject until after the 
Duke’s death, when she found her beautiful ringlets carefully laid by in a cabinet 
where he kept whatever he held most precious ; and at this point of the story 
she regularly fell a crying. 

THE LAST PRANK OF TUE LAST OF THE MONTAGUS. 

Before closing this notice of the attacks made upon Lady Mary, it will be as 
well to advert one in which My, Wortley has also borne his part. It has been 
said that both of them behaved with harshness and severity towards their son, 
who was finally disinherited by his father. Some passages will be found in 
some of the letters—now for the first time published—that will show the pain 
which that son inflicted upon his parents by his misconduct ; and it was not 
until a conviction of his being irreclaimable was forced upon Mr. Wortley, 
that he adopted the severe measure of depriving him, by his will, of the suc- 
cession to the family estate. But even this step was not taken without a 
snfficient provision being made for him; and in the event of his having an 
heir legitimately born, the estate was to return to that heir, to the exclusion of 
his sister Lady Bute’s children. This provision in Mr. Wortley’s will he en- 
deavoured to take advantage of in a manner which is highly characteristic. 
Mr. Edward Wortley, early in life, was married in a way then not uncommon, 
namely, a Fleet marriage. With that wife he did not live long, and he had no 
issue. After his father’s death he lived several years in Egypt ; and there is 
supposed to have professed the religion of Mahomet, and indulged in the plura- 
lity of wives permitted by that faith. 

In the year 1776, Mr. E. Wortley, then living at Venice, his wife being 
dead, through the agency (as is supposed) of his friend Romney the painter, 
caused an advertisement to be inserted in the Public Advertiser of April 16th 
in that year, in the following words. 

*¢ A gentleman, who has filled two successive seats in Parliaments, is nearly 
sixty years of age, lives in great splendour and rag sag 5 and from whom a 
considerable estate must pass if he dics without issue, hath no objection to 
warry a widow or single lady, provided the party be of genteel birth, polite 
manners, and is five or six months gone in her pregnancy. Letters directed to 
Brecknock, Esq., at Will’s Coffee- house, will be honoured with due 
attention, secrecy, and every mark of respect.” 

It has always te believed in the family that this advertisement was suc- 
cessful, and that a woman having the qualifications required by it was actually 
sent to Paris to meet Mr. E. Wortley, who got as far as Lyons on his way 
thither. There, however, while eating a becafigua for supper, a bone stuck in 
his throat, and occasioned his death; thus putting an end to this honest 
scheme. 

Gallantly excepting all living literary ladies, Lady Mary 
Wortrry Monracu must be assigned the first place amongst 
British female writers, whilst she leaves at a vast distance many 
male pretenders to that character, and may compete with any 
foreigner save Madame pe Start. Combining the intuitive sa- 
gacity of her sex with a masculine sense and solidity of judgment, 
she was not only able to form a true practical opinion upon persons 
and things according to the standards of her age, but, disregard- 
ing mere temporary notions, to penetrate very much deeper, and 
deduce conclusions universally true. Asa wit she rivalled any 





e« —____ Hiighly-crested pride, 
Strong sovereign will, and some desire to chide.” 
Paunewy’s Rise of Womar. 





of her contemporaries, not forgetting that amongst them were 
Appison, Popr, and Swirr; and by wit we do not mean the 
wretched after-dinner jests which pass as such with the ad- 
mirers of Corman, Hook, and Horace Twiss, nor even the power 
of “bringing remote ideas happily together,” but the faculty of 
condensing the essence of a subject into a brilliant or happy sen- 
tence—at once flashing a conclusion on the mind and imprinting 
it on the memory. She equally excelled as a social satirist; and 
some of her ballads and shorter pieces may be ranked amongst 
the first in that class of writing. Forany loftier flight she was defi- 
cient in imagination and strength of pinion: even of the “ Town 
Eclogues”—her longest and most ambitious poetical work in form, 
though not in subject—it is difficult to say for how much she was 
indebted to Pope; the best of them have often been included in 
his works. 

In her moral theories Lady Mary was a narrow Utilitarian; 
and did not rise above her age, which was as coarse and worldly 
in its notions as may be. The existence of honour or principle in 
men, she seems to have doubted ; the chastity of women, she ap- 
pears to have considered a matter of constitution; the power of 
subduing our mental passions or fleshly appetites by the efforts of 
a disciplined will, she would have denied; and any attempt to 
attain it she would have ridiculed. For the plainness of her 
speech no excuse need be offered: the expressions of her time 
may offend delicacy, but not decency; and late examples have 
taught us that licentious and libidinous ideas may be conveyed in 
the most guarded language. And, for the earthy notions of the 
people of that period, this at least may be said, that they did not 
deck them out in the tinse} of sickly sentiment, nor try to debauch 
the youthful and unthinking mind under the pretence of inculcat- 
ing a “strait-laced ” morality. They called things by their right 
names, and had not the morbid moral perception which exalts a 
discarded strumpet intothe dignity of a distressed heroine. 

Till age had sobered her, and circumstances withdrawn her 
from the world, Mary Monrageu exhibited little wisdom in 
her conduct, Her beauty, her fascinations, and her wit, of ne- 
cessity made her many rivals, which her quickness of temper 
and sarcasm exasperated into enemies ; and these were joined by 
a numerous class of fools and coxcombs, “ hit, or fearing to be 
hit.” Her impropriety of conduct was the theme of fashionable 
scandal; and WALPOLE loses no opportunity of holding her up 
as an abandoned woman, whose infidelities were to be taken for 
granted, the gallant and not the gallantry being the only point 
worthy of inquiry. But Pops, after making a charge too gross 
to repeat, somewhat meanly shuffled out of it, and contented him- 
self afterwards with insinuations. In the appendix to the pre- 
sent volume, a number of letters are published in reference to 
Wa po te’s account of “ Lady Mary’s villany,” in trying to cheat 
a French lover out of 2000/.; which seem conclusive enough as 
an answer to the cheating, but serve to show, at all events, that 
in matters of gallantry she did not act up to her own line, 

*€ He comes too near, who comes to be denied.” 

Her mixture of personal dirt and finery, as it is a more patent 
matter, seems too well supported to be doubted. The effect of 
the “foulness,” “ paint,” and “ plaster,” of WALPoLe’s descrip- 
tion may be exaggerated, but the facts themselves could hardly 
be invented: and there are the double allusions of the satirist in 
confirmation— 

* You laugh, if coat and breeches strangely vary, 
White gloves, and linen worthy Lady Mary, 


Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke 

As Sappho’s diamonds with her dirty smock, 
Or Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task 

With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask : 
So morning insects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow, in the setting sun.” 

Another charge that Watrote delights to bring against his 
mother’s enemy, is pecuniary dishonesty ; for which there seems 
no grounds. That, however, she had a due idea of the value of 
money is undoubted ; and this, very likely, might grow to avarice 
in age. In her love-letters, previous to marriage, she weighs the 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, not improperly, doubtless, 
but with a prudence remarkable at her time of life. Asa young 
married woman, she harps upon the same string; the example of her 
husband, who, having suffered through his father, had a great dread 
of pecuniary difficulties, would naturally encourage the feeling ; and 
the vicious extravagance of their son would not tend to repress it; 
so that it is probable the charge of the acquisitive disposition 
both of husband and wife may be true, though not te the extent 
exhibited in Popz’s picture— 

“* Avidien or his wife, (no matter which, 
For him you call a dog, and her a b——,) 
Sell their presented partridges and fruits, 
And humbly live on rabbits and on roots : 
One half. pint bottle serves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine : 
But on some lucky day, (as when they found 
A lost bank-bill, or heard their son was drown’d, ) 
At such a feast, old vinegar to spare, 
Is what two souls so generous cannot bear : 
Oil, though it stink, they drop by drop impart, 
But souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart.” 

After all the charges that have been brought and the rumours 
that have been whispered against Lady Mary Wortiey Mon: 
TAGU, it must be said that she carefully fulfilled the duties of a 
mother, and so managed her husband—a man of sense and pene- 
tration, and of whom she stood in some awe—as to be regarded 
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by him with cons deration and respect to the last. Various con- 
jectures were mace when they separated, on her Ladyship’s with- 
drawal frcm Englan1, and some are hazarded in the Introductory 
Anecdotes ; but to us there seems a sufficient reason in the cha- 
racter of the parties. At fifty, the charms which carried off the 
caprices and airs of a quick-tempered beauty, must have been de- 
cayed ; and when approaching sixty, the peculiarities of disposi- 
tion and singular opinions of Mr. Wortrery had not got softened, 
we may be sure. Never very well adapted for each other,—having 
reached a period of life when the passions are subdued,—having 
seen their daughter settled, (their son had long since sett/ed him- 
self,) and finding that they were ill at ease together,—what more 
likely than that they should part, as the best means of procuring 
quiet and preserving friendship ? 


LA HOUGUE BIE DE HAMBIE 


Is the story of a squire, who, in a moment of opportunity, stabbed 
his knight when he was lying disabled from wounds inflietéd by 
his vanquished enemy. To this crime he was incited by love for 
his master’s wife and rage at the discovery of his secret passion ; 
and having once plunged into guilt, he proceeded ony ards, taking 
to himself the glory of having killed the rebel outlaw, with whom 
De Hambie fought; and after rising to high rank at the court of 
Robert Duke of Normandy by his valour and policy, marrying 
De Hambie's widow, through the means of a forged scroll. But 
with the attainment of his objects comes remorse; his days and 
nights are oppressed by memory or haunted by creations of fancy; 
he takes no pleasure in his former pursuits; he is disappointed in 
his hopes of offspring: his wife, changed by care and sorrow, is 
neglected, when the fit is on him, for frantic addresses to her por- 
trait; and at last he closes his iife and the story, by. throttling 
a priest who comes to probe his conscience, and then stabbing 
himself. 

The general reader will sce nothing in this tale as told by Mr. 
BuLKELEY, save a production which resembles the romaunts of 
the middle ages in the antic changes of its fortune, the wildness 
of its incidents, the weak extravagance of its characters, and a 
fustian kind of style, that departs from simplicity without at- 
taining rhetorical elcquence; the book, however, wanting the 
native spirit which always belongs to originals writing in the 
fashion of their day. But the groundwork of the tale has latent 
elements of a lofty kind, which might have been turned to account 
in the hands of genius; and as the author does not scem to pos- 
sess the powers requisite to invent them, it is highly probable that 
the foundation of La Hougue Bie de Hambie is, as he says, “a 
tradition of Jersey.” It is from real events, shaped and rounded 
by successive transmission through the popular mind, that the 
greatest poets, from Homer to SHAKSPEARE, have framed their 
plots. If Mr. BuLKELry, unacquainted with the tragedy, had 
given us the tradition of Macbeth, it would have borne a strong 
resemblance to his present tale. 

Attached to the romance, and exceeding it in length, are a va- 
riety of illustrative, descriptive, and historical notes, which if not 
always necessary, are often curious, and will form in many eyes 
the most valuable part of the publication. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


THE dulness of the week has only been broken by one 
publication of any promise—Captain C. Rocurorr Scort’s 
Rambles in Egypt and Candia: and that arrived at too late a day 
to enable us to say more than that it is in two volumes, has many 
cuts, and is published by Mr. Cotpurn. 


In the Beauties of the Country, THomas MILuer has improved 
greatly upon “ A Day in the Woods.” There is less wordiness 
than in his first production, and little, if any, of the attempts at 
fine writing which disfigured it. The subject itself, too, has more 
reality ; and the experience of our author in his many and weari- 
some pilgrimages, when following his trade of basket-making, 
now turns to accountin describing the appearances of nature at 
different seasons, the rural customs, sports, and superstitions, still 
in vogue, in remoter districts, as well as the outward forms which 
rural employments show in action, and the various pleasures and 
pursuits that the country supplies. 

The plan of the Beauties of the Country is at least as old as 
Srrnser’s Shepherd’s Calendar ; and though frequently repeated 
since, it is too natural to tire, and too fit to be changed. After an 


Antroduction descriptive of the country, and of the pleasures of a 


country life, the author divides his book into twelve chapters, cor- 
responding to the twelve months, not only giving to each all that bis 
own stores can supply, but enriching his pages by quotations from 
the best of his predecessors in his immediate line, and varying them 
by snatches of appropriate. verse, which display a wide range of 
reading and a keen sense of poetical beauty. Take it for all in 
all, THomAs MixiEr’s book is a capital guide to the pleasures of 
the country ; and, in despite of the old leaven of verboseness, may 
rank next to Howirr’s Book of the Seasons, whilst as regards 
utility it exceeds that charming work. 


The Holy Wells of Ireland, by Mr. Harpy, the editor of the 
®* Dublin Penny Journal,” professes to contain an authentic ac- 
count of the various places of pilgrimage and penance that are 
visited by the Irish peasantry, as well as of the devotions and 
penances which the pilgrims perform. Some of the matter is 
original, but the greater part is taken from other authors, 





as Ingiis, Crorron Croxer, and CARLETON; and conveys 2 
graphic, but perhaps a coloured idea of the whole. The object of 
the compiler is to induce the Catholic priests to abolish the pil- 
grimages,—as if any class of men, much less churehmen, ever 
spontaneously gave up practices by which they profited !—but 
the author, like many other good-meaning persons, has not per 
ceived the true rationale of the subject. He attributes to a par- 
ticular mode of belief, that which arises from gross ignorance, 
and the natural superstition of the human mind. If penance 
were abolished at once, some other practices, quite as absurd, 
would be followed either with or in despite of the priesthood. It 
may be doubted too, notwithstanding the assertions to the con- 
trary, whether amongst such an intellectually degraded race, 
auricular confession, and the tangible punishments that follow it, 
do not operate beneficially on the whole. They may be bad 
checks, but yet better than none. 

Goethe's Novel, translated from the German. According to 
the statement of the author, expressed elsewhere, the moral of 
this piece is, “‘ to show how intractable and ungovernable natures 
are often better subdued by love and piety than by force.” The 
allegorical story, which is made the vehicle to impress it, is as 
follows. A prince goes out hunting with his followers; the prin- 
cess rides out to look at some improvements; a lion and a tiger 
escape from a showman, and make towards her; the tiger is 
killed by her attendant; and the lion, by consent of the prince, 
who rides up at the moment, is tamed by the singing of a little 
child. By what poetieal graces such puerile matter may be sus- 
tained in the original, we know not; but if the translation con- 
veys a faint reflection of Gozrne’s Novel, it must be both literal 
and mystical—minute incidents, expressed in commonplace prose, 
and deeply tinged with a lackadaisical spirit. 





The Contention of Death and Love is, like the preceding, 2 
species of allegory. The scene of it isa “serene leaf-latticed 
chamber,” where a “ dying poet calmly slept ;” the human figures 
are, we conjecture, his mother, three sisters, and his betrothed ; 
the allegorical ones, Death and Love, who appear in the shape of 
females. Love beseeches Death to spare the bard, not only for 
his youth and connexions, but for the sake of the world at large. 
Death is inexorable, but vouchsafes her reasons; which amount 
to this—that she is an instrument in the hands of Fate; but if 
otherwise, greater bards have died before now, and therefore 
there is no excuse to postpone the decree. The manner in which 
these slender materials are put together displays no art; the sen- 
timents occasionally display some tenderness and some fancy, but 
are deficient in strength and truth; whilst the poem throughout 
is marked by the peculiarities of the Cockney school. 

—— 

The Outcast is another poetical reproduction ; Byron's ‘‘ Giaour” 
being the composition running in the author’s head; but with 
this unfortunate difference—that he attempts to weave wild inci- 
dents into a connected story, instead of presenting a series of frag- 
ments; and makes As Outcast an English youth, who is pressed 
and sent to sea the night before his wedding, instead of a hot and 
passionate Southern with “ soul made of fire,” 


The chief features of the Ornithological Guide, by CHARLES 
THorotp Woop, Esq., are a proposal for a new and popularly 
scientific nomenclature of birds, by which the present discrepan- 
cies and contradictions in their names shall be avoided, and a ca- 
talogue raisonné of the different English works on ornithology. 
The project is deserving attention for its ingenuity; and doubt- 
less it is desirable to effect something of the sort—but how? If 
may be absuid for people to call a bird a hedge-sparrow, when it 
is not of the genus Passer, but who can bid a nation change its 
familiar terms? The catalogue gives a clear and apparently a 
fair account of the books it notices, and intending purchasers 
will doubtless find it useful; but Mr. Woop has no particular 
abilities as a reviewer, much less as a critic. 





The “lateG. A. Apptson, Esq.,” was a collateral descendant 
of the Appison: he was born in 1792, became private Secre- 
tary to Sir Sramrorp Rarrves, and died in 1815. It would 
also seem that he conducted or projected a periodical called 
the Bengal Moofushel Miscellany: and the articles prepared for 
or published in a few numbers are now sent forth in a goodly 
octavo, under the title of Indian Reminiscences. Transporting 
ourselyes to India, and throwing back the mind to 1815, the 
papers, though sometimes juvenile and matterless, may be said 
not to be without merit. But neither now nor at any other time 
were they worthy of republication in England. 

Flittings of Fancy, by Ropert Sutivan, Esq., is a collection 
of short tales, poetry, and miscellaneous papers of different kinds ; 
some of which having been deemed of sufficient merit to be sur- 
reptitiously reprinted by editors in lack of matter to fill space, have 
now been collected and republished by their proper parent, They 
have the merit of being various and readable, but they smack of 
their original nature, aud are very Magazinish, 

Even in these times of workmanlike compilations and typogra- 
phical miracles, the Pocket Guide to Modern Geography is quite a 
wouder, In a smaller compass than that of many card-cases, here 
are thirty-three maps, consisting of the world, its four quarters, 
the kingdoms and states of Europe, the leading ones of Asia.and 
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America, and that fifth quarter Egypt; besides’ tables of the com- 
“parative heights of the mountains and the length of, the rivers.in 
our globe. In addition to this, there are between sixty atid seventy 
pages of letterpress, which give the leading outlines of geogra- 
phy, and into which an immense number of positive geographical 
facts are crammed, regarding the surface, population, mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and so forth of each country, as well as its provin- 
‘cial divisions and the chief towns it contains. For the accuracy of 
all these facts we cannot pretend to speak; those we have looked 
atare correct, Ifaname be any guarantee, Mr. Wax.acx of 
Glasgow is the compiler. 

Not only juvenile readers, but papas and mammas, will hail with 
delight the appearance of a new and successful labourer in the 
nursery-gardens of literature. Miss Louisa Dippin, the au- 
thoress of the Stories of Aunt Alice, evidently possesses the apti- 
tude, which is scarcely to be acquired, for entertaining and in- 
structing young minds, and also the talent and information re- 
quisite for the task. The stories are simple narratives of actual 
incidents, clearly and graphically told, exemplifying good and bad 
qualities, not only in children, but men and women; and they 
are intrcduced by Aunt Alice in the course of conversations with 
her nephews and nieces. The interruptions of the little hearers 
are very natural and pertinent, and give animation and verisimili- 
tude to the dialogue. The spirit of the remarks is benevolent, 
and the tone of feeling healthful and vigorous. We are reminded 
of Miss Epceworrn, but only because the purpose and tact of 
the writer are similar: the freshness of manner and the uncon- 
strained style of the writing preclude the idea of imitation. 
Aunt Alice, we venture to say, will be a prime favourite in the 
nursery. 

My Travels, is a dialogue between two sisters, one of whom has 
made a tour to Constantinople, through France and Italy, and 
thence by way of Malta; and is questioned by the stay-at-home 
as to what she has seen on her journey. The preface tells the 
reader that the book is partly original, partly a compilation ; and 
internal evidence confirms the statement. The narrative of the 
journey and the few general descriptions have a freshness which 
is wanting in the historical, topographical, and artistical accounts. 
The dialogue is not maintained with much ease or spontaneity; 
but the volume contains a mass of information, which will be in- 
teresting to those minds which have never met it before. 

Rose Talbot, a tale for children, is written with the praise- 
worthy object of showing the irrationality and injustice of the 
prejudices too commonly entertained against stepmothers, and the 
mischievous influence of ignorance and malevolence in exciting 
this feeling in families. An artful governess and a meddling 
maid work upon the mind of Rose Talbot, and “ set her against 
her mother-in-law ;” but she finds by experience that her father’s 
new wife is really a kind friend, and tenderly regards his 
daughter's welfare. The moral is very cleverly worked out, 
though a little too much in the “ novel” style. 

The Use of Talents, by Mrs. CAMERON, is a religious tale for 
young persons. Its object is to exemplify “ the use of talents” in 
contributing to the means and enjoyment of life, and the hollow- 
ness and instability of worldly pleasures and prosperity. It is 
cleverly written, but in too sectarian and exclusive a spirit to re- 
commend it to general perusal. 





FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Haypon delivered his concluding lecture on Painting, at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, last evening. It was a recapitulation of the lead- 
ing points of the course; and was chiefly remarkable for soundness of 
opinion, clearness of view, and the demonstrative character of the illus- 
trations. At the close of his lecture, Mr. Haypon answered the 
Spectator’s inquiry as to what had been done relative to the establish- 
ment of the National School of Design, by expressing his fears that it 
would be made subservient to the Academy, as the only artists on the 
Committee appointed to consider its plan and formation were members 
of the Royal Academy,—namely, Sir Francis CHANTREY, Messrs. 
EastLake, Cantcorr, and CockERELL, each representing one of the 
four departments of art, Sculpture, Historical Painting, Landscape, and 
Architecture. What he is most apprehensive of is, that the study of 
the human form will not be made the basis of the course of instruction. 
We can hardly suppose that men of such high character as artists will 
so stultify themselves as to preclude the study of the human figure 
from a course of instruction in the art of design, though Academic in- 
fluence might prevail even to the adoption of such a monstrous ab- 
surdity. If they do come to such a resolution, however, we shall 
have something to say on that point to the Committee, as well as on 
certain other points to Mr. Pouterr THomMson. 

Mr. Haypon, by the way, would be a very proper person to be at 
the head of one department of education in the School of Design. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the merits of his 
style as a painter, his thorough knowledge of his subject, his tact as 
an instructor, and his zeal for the art, admit of no doubt. Indeed, 
we should now almost prefer to see him devoting his energies to 
teaching rather than to painting: he would do more good to others, 
if not to himself. 








THE ARMY. 
Waz-orrice, Jan. 17.--His Majesty has been pleased to appoint the undermen- 
tioned Officers of the East India Company’s Forces, to take rank by Brevet in his Ma- 
1E5, 8 Army in the East Indies on'y, as fullow: Commissions to be dated January 10, 





To be Genevals—Lieut.-Gen. W. Kinsey, R. Phillips, Sir R. Blair, K.C.B. R. Bell. 

To be Lieutenant-Generals—Major-Generals J. Dighton, -L. Loveday, Sir J. Doveton, 
K.C.B. N. Forbes, Sir J. Arnold, K.C.B. J. W. Moris, T. Marriott, J. Skelton, G. Dick, 

To le Major-Gen: rals--Colonels H. 8. Osborne, J. L. Caldwell, G. Carpenter, A, 
Caldwell, X. Roome, J. L. Richardson, D. Leighton, W. Blackburn, C. Deacon, J, 
Welsh, W. Brooks. 'T’. Corsellis, J. N. Smith, C. Farran, J. Russell, D. Macleod, Sir J, 
O'Halloran, M. White, E. Boardman, G. Wabab, D.C. Kenny, J. Marshatl, R. Pod- 
more, R. Houstoun, J. D. Sherwood, A. Molesworth, J. Greenstreet, R. Stevenson, (, 
Fagan, W. Casement, W. Croxton, J. R. Lumley, W. Comyn, Sir G. Cox, Bart. M..L, 
Percira, T. Pollock, J. Rose, W. Munro, G {R. Kemp, H G. Roome, J.Cuuningham, C,'P, 
Bishop, J. A. P, Macgregor, A. Limond, J. D. Greeuvhill, J. Prendergast, W. Richards, 
A, Dunean, T. Whitehead, R. J. Latter, T. Stewart, J. F. Dyson, W. D. Clerland, R, 
Patton, W. H. Perkins, J. Doveton, A. Fair, D. Foulis, D, M'Pherson, C. Brown, W, 
Farquhar, W. Hopper, Sir T. Anburey, J. L. Lushington, B, W, D, Sealy, W.C. 
Fraser, W. Gilbert. 

Tv be Majors—Captains W, Ogilvie. G. W. Gibson, J. Lawrie, J. Cocke, C. Andrews, 
E. Pettingal, W. Il. Foy, J. W. Watson, H. P. Keighley, R. Becher, J. Brandon, J, 
Cowslade, J. Cameron, W. Hough, F. G. Lister, H. C. Barnard, W. Cubitt, W. Pasmore, 
R. Stewart, B. Blake, R. Hawkes, J. Mackenzie, G. Hutchinson, G. F. Holland, H, 
Sibbald, S. Moody, J.J. Farrington, H. Moberley, G. Brooke, F. H. Sandys, T, Lums. 
den, J. O. Clarkson, 'T. Croxton, G. J.B. Johnston, B. R. Hitchens, H.R. Murray, J, 
R. Colnett, Sir KR. Celquhoun, Bart. P. Johnston, C. Snell, C. E. Davis, R. Gardner, 

. Mackintosh, ‘i’ Bolton, H. F. Caley, R. Bayldon, C. Rogers, G. A. Kempland, W, 
He m, T. Timbrell, R. Butler, W. Stokoe, C. St. John Grant, J, Malton, W, 
Macleod, J. R. Wurnum, B. Ashe, J. Steel, J. Barclay. 

Second Regt. of Foot—Gen. Sir F, A. Wetherall to be Colonel, vice Ficld-Marshal 
Sir 8. Ilulse, dee. 

Chelsea Hospital—Gen, the Hon, Sir E, Paget, G.C.B. to be Governor, vice Sir S$ 
Hulse, dee. 

Orrice of Orpnance, Jan, 16—Roval Regt. of Artillery—To be Colonels—Lieut,- 
Col. F. Smith, vice Carncross, removed as a General Officer; Lieut.-Col. ‘I. J. Forbes, 
vice Watson, removed as a General Officer; Brevet Col. J. W. Smith, vice Worsley, 
removed as a General Officer; Brevet Col. Sir J. May, K.C.B. vice Downman, re- 
moved as a General Officer; Licut.-Col. T. Rogers, vice Evelegh, removed as a General 
Officer; Lieut.-Col. T. Gamble, vice Adye, removed as a General Officer; Lieut.-Col, 
A. Munro, vice Phillott, removed as a General Officer; Lieut.-Col. J. P. Cockburn, 
vice Fyers, removed as a General Officer; Brevet Col. Sir H. D, Ross, K C.B. vice 
Gardner, removed as a General Officer; Lieut-Col. R. H. Birch, vice Walker, removed 
as a General Officer; Lieut.-Col. J. Armstrong, vice Macdonald, removed as a General 
Officer ; Lieut.-Col. T. Paterson, vice Drummond, removed as a General Officer ; Lieut,- 
Col. N. W. Oliver, viee Tobin, removed as a General Officer; Lieut.-Col. C,H. Godby, 
vice Dickson, removed as a General Officer. 

To be Lieutenunt Colonels—Brevet Major T. Dyneley, vice Smith; Brevet Lient.-Col, 
J. B. Packer, vice Forbes; Brevet Major H. C. Russel, vice Smith; Brevet Major J. 
Darby, vice May; Brevet Major E. Y, Walcott, vice Rogers; Brevet Major S, Rud- 
yerd, vice Gamble; Brevet Lieat.-Col. W. Cator, vice Munro; Brevet Major C, C. 
Dansey, vice Cockburn; Brevet Major D. Bissett, vice Ross; Brevet Major A. F, 
Crawford, vice Bireh; Brevet Major H.W. Gordon, vice Armstrong; Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. W. M.G. Colebrooke, vice Paterson ; Brevet Major R. T. King, vice Oliver; Brevet 
Major W. D. Jones, vice Godby. 

Tu be Captains—Second Capt. T. F. Strangways, vice Dyneley ; Second Capt. J. H. 
Freer, vice Kussel ; Second Capt. A. W. Hope, vice Darby ; Second Capt. J. L. Smi 
vice Waleott ; Second Capt. J. Eyre, vice Rudyerd; Second Capt. C. Otway, + 
Cator; Second Capt. W. Elgee, vice Dansey ; Second Capt. J. M. Stephens, vice Bis 
sett ; Second Capt. W. Lemoine, vice Crawford; Second Capt. J. S. Law, vice Gordon ; 
Second Capt. W. C, Anderson, vice Colebrooke ; Second Capt. C. Mauners, vice King ; 
Second Capt. R. Palmer, vice Jones, 

Yo be Second Captains—First Lieut. J. Dyson, vice Strangways; First Lieut. A. 
Runnacles; First Lieut. G. M. Glasgow, vice Freer; First Lieut, T. M, Mottley, vice 
Hop:: First Lieut. R. Bassett, vice Smith; First Lieut. W. W. D’Arley, vice E ; 
First Lieut. E, N. Wilford, vice Otway ; First Lieut. J. Tylden, vice Elgce; First 
Lieut. J. A. Gilbert, vice Stephens; First Lieut. W. H. Pickering, vice Lemoine; First 
Lieut. W. Dixon, vice Law; First Lieut. W. Stewart, vice Anderson; First Lieut. J. 
W. Collington, vice Manners: First Lieut. W. Berners, vice Palmer. 

To be First Lieutenan's—Second Lieut. §. H. Kettlewell, vice Dyson; C. J. Torrens, 
vice Runnacles; G. C. Evelegh, vice Glasgows W.J. Smythe, vice Mottley ; D. W. 
Paynter, vice Bassett; G. R. Barker, vice d’Arley; P. P. Faddy, vice Wilford; A. T. 
Phiilpotts, vice Tylden; H. R, E, Wilmot, vice Gilbert ; J. Olphert, vice Pickering; 
W, B. Gardner, viee Dixon; 2. W. Hewgill, vice Stewart, J. H. Lefroy, vice Colling- 
ton; C.J. B. Riddell, vice Berners. 

Corps of Royal Engincers—To be Colonels—Brevet Col. H. Goldfinch, vice Darn ‘ord, 
removed as a General Officer; DBrevet Col. J. R, Arnold, viee Whitmore, ditto; Brevet 

J, F, Burgoyne; Major-Gen. Sir T. Jones, vice Thackeray, removed as a General 
r; Brevet Col. G. Cardue, vice Birch, ditto; Brevet Col. Sir W. Gossett, K.C.HL.; 
Lieut.-Col. T. Fyers, viee Chapman, removed as a General Officer; Brevet Col. C. G. 
Ellicombe, vice Nicolls, ditto; Lieut-Col. E, Fanshawe, vice Mann, ditto; Lieut.-Col. 
T. Cunningham, vice Wright; Lieut-Col, T, Colby, vice Hassard, ditto; Brevet Col. 
Sir C. F. Smith, vice Jones, ditto. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels—Brevet Major C. Dixon, vice Jones; Brevet Major W. TH. 
§] , Vice Goldfinch; Brevet Major J. Harper, vice Arnold; Brevet Lieut.-Col, W. B. 
den, vice Burgoyne; Brevet Lient.-Col. J. N. Wells, viee Cardue; Brever Major 
Mudge, vice Gosset; Brevet Major A. Walker, vice Fyers; Brevet Major 5. 
vice Ellicombe; Brevet Major F. English, vide Fanshawe; Brevet Licut.- 
lauchard, vice Cunningham; Brevet Major A. Brown, vice Colby ; Brevet 




































Col. T. 
Lieut.-Col. A. Emmett, vice Smith. 
To be Captains--Sec. Capts. D. Bolton, vice Dixon; F. W. Whinyates, vice Slade; 


Robe, vice Uarper; R. C. Alderson, vice Tylden; C. Wright, vice Wells; C. 

s, vice Mudge; F. R. Thomson, vice Walker; IH. Y. Wortham, vice Williams ; 
. V. Tinling, vice English; J. Jebb, vice Blanshard; J. Smyth, vice Brown; H.H. 
Villson, vice Emmett. ; 

To be Second Captains—First Lieuts. M. Williams, vice Bolton; J. Hawkshaw, vice 

Whinyates; G. Hotham, vice Robe; I’. More, vice Alderson; T. Foster, vice Wright ; 
G.F. W. Bordes, vice Rivers; J. I. Hope, vice Wortham ; W. C. Forbes, vice Tinling ; 
R. J. Stotherd, vice Jebb ; A. Gordon, vice Smith; C. Rose, vice Wilson, 
To te First Lieutenants—Sec. Lieuts. J. W. Gordon, vice Williams; M. Dill, vice 
wkshaw; J. Fellowes, vice Hotham; G. B. G. Downes, vice Hore; P. J.J 
ridge, vice Foster; A. Ross, vice Bordes; J.C. Burmester, vice Randolph; E. 
vice Hope; C. M'Causland, vice Forbes: J. Cameron, vice Stotherd ; J.S. Hawk 
vice Gordon; J. H. Freeth, vice Rose; W. H. Mould. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 3d instant—Worcester Militia—For G. C. Vernon, 
Esq. to be Capt. vice T. Taylor, dec. read G. C. Vernon, Esq. to be Capt. vice T. I, 
Vernon, dec. 

Janu, 20.—lst Regt. of Foot—Ensign H. D. Neville to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Gordon, who retires; W. Mitchelson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Neville. 
4th Foot--Ensign J, Snodgrass to be Lieut. vice Grey, deceased ; Ensign D. D. Bogle, 
from the 22d Regt. to be Ensign, vice Snodgrass, 22d Foot—Sergeant W. N. Smith, 
from the 95th Regt. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Boyle, appointed to the 4th 
Regt. 24th Foot—Lieut. B. Beaufoy, from the half-pay unattached, to be Lieut. vice 
T. Hodgetts, who exchanges, 34th Foot—Major M. M‘Leod ‘Tew, from the half-pay 
unattached, to be Major, vice Greaves, who exchanges ; Capt. J. Fraser, from the halt- 
pay, of the 78th Regt. to be Capt. vice Tew, promoted, 57th Foot—Ensigu J. Allau 
to be Lieut. by purchase. vice Stewart, whose promotion by purchase has been can- 
celled; Sergeant-Major J. M‘Namee to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Allan. 61st 
Foot—Lieut. J. M‘Carthy, from the half-pay unattached, to be Lieut, vice J. Cameron, 
placed upon halfpay, 75th Foot—Statf Assist.-Surg. G. Anderson to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Caw, who exchanges. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Lieut. J. Hunt, from the half-pay of the 
60th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Wieburg, promoted. 

Unattached—Brevet Major M, M'Leod Tew, from the 34th Regt. to be Major with- 
out purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. J. Fraser, of the 34th Regt.to be Major in the Army; Col. J. Sal- 
mond, of the Hon, East India Company’s Service, to be Major-Gen, in the East 
Indies only, 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. Caw, M.D. from the 75th Regt, to be Assist,-Surg- 
to the Forces, vice Anderson, who exchanges. 


A.W 
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THE NAVY, 

Apmiravry, Jan. 17,—The name of the undermentioned officer was omitted in the 
list of Captains appointed Flag-Officers of his Raiey® Fleet, aud promoted to ve 
Rear-Admirals of the White, in the Gazette of the 10th January instant, viz, Richard 
Byron, C.B. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

H. and E. Hassall, Birmingl: li i-victuallers—A. and J. Borthwick, Chelten- 
ham, drapers— Webber and Pritchard, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street, warehouse- 
men — Horne and Rotton, Aston, Warwickshire, brassfounders — Taylor and Watson, 
Chesterfield, slaters—Marjoribauks and Co. Throgmorton Street, stockbrokers —Smith 
and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards H. Smi#h—Haley and 
Thornton, Manchester, lathe makers—Lancaster and Smallwood, Gillow Heath, Staf- 
fordshire, colliers—Coleti and Mannings, Windsor Terrace, Paddington, schoolmistresses 
—Ainsworth and Ashford, Birmingham, saddlers’ ironmongers—Watson and Yates, 
Manchester, commission agents—Agnew and Zanetti, Manchester, carvers—Gould and 
Whitworth, Manchester, silk-manufacturers — Bicknell and Webber, Regent Street, 
woollen-drapers—Sauds and Co. Liverpool, and Sands and Co. New York, merchants ; 
as far as regards J, Hodgson—Marsh and Co. Holmfieth, Yorkshire, stone-masons; as 
far as regards Thorpe and Turner—Hensleigh and Gifford, Gloucester Place, New Road, 
surgeons —T.& T, Graham, Penrith, chemists-Forshall and Allanby, Manchester Street, 
surgeons—KR. and G. Miles, Bermondsey, tar-distillers — J. and G. H. Howell, Prince’s 
Street, Lambeth, malt-roasters— E. and B. Palmer, Fore Street, dealers in medical fix- 
tures—Redfearn and Haigh, Miltham, Yorkshire, dyers— Haines and Son, Cheltenham, 
builders — Isaacks and Pickthall, High Street, Southwark, tailors — Brooke and Co. 
Doacaster, printers; as far as regards White— Mordan and Co. Castle Street, Finsbury, 
mechanists —-Redaway and Parker, Exeter Street, Strand, attornies—Barclay and Co, 
Glenury, Kincardineshire, distillers ; as far as regards Brand and Taylor. 

INSOLVENTS. 
Hoprorta, Davin, Leather Lane, licensed-victualler, Jan. 17. 

Weort, Josera, High Street, Shoreditch, grocer, Jan, 17. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bartrerot, Wititam Aveustus, Regent Street, perfumer, to surrender Jan. 25, Feb, 
98: solicitor, Mr. Patten, Hatton Garden ; official assignee, Mr. Johnsons, Basinghall 
Street. 

Bean, Caaruss, Long Acre, coachmaker, Jau, 26, Feb. 28: solicitor, Mr. Price, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Bryanr, Epwiy, George Yard, Lombard Strect, merchant, Jan. 26, Feb. 28: solici- 
tors, Messre, Stevens and Co. Queen Street; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook 
Court, 

Bucuanan, Joun Warren, Liverpool, cooper, Feb. 1,28: solicitors, Mezsrs. Smith- 
son and Dunn, Southampton Buildings; aud Mr. Smith, Liverpool. 

Coorer, Wi.tiaM, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer, Jan. 28, Feb. 28 : solicitors, 
Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square; Mr. Dangerfield, Lincolu’s Inn Fielils ; Messrs. 
Bird and Co., and Mr. Brinton, Kidderminster, 

DanieL, Georce, Abergavenny, perfumer, Jan. 21, Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. Jones 
Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Dixon, Greorce, Manchester, woollen cloth-manufacturer, Feb. 1, 28: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs, Seddon and Mawson, Manchester. 

Fiske, Henry, Watton, grocer, Feb. 2, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Swain and Cu. Old 
Jewry; and Mr. Reeve, Great Yarmouth. 

Fow Ler, THomas, Market Deeping, butcher, Jan. 30, Feb, 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co, Holbeach; and Messrs. Jeyes and Smith, Chancery Lane. 

Hakropr, Winttam Binkpseck, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, timber-merchant, Feb. 
3,28: solicitors, Mr, Pipnington, Kendal; and Messrs. Holme and Loftus, New Inn. 

Know.rs, Wituiam, Hyde, Cheshire, cordwainer, Feb. 1, 28: solicitors, Mr. Bower, 
Chancery Lane; and Mr. Higginbotham, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Lana, Joun, Great Tower Street, corh-cutter, Jan, 26, Feb. 28: solicitors, Messrs, 
Brown and Co, Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury . 

Nosuet, Tuomas and Wittram, Manchester, corn-merchants, Feb. 1, 28; solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr, Cooper, Manchester, 

Roiiine, Rosert, Watling Street, cheesemonger, Jan. 3), Feb, 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Hutchison, Crown Court, Threadneedle Sireet ; official assiguee, Mr, Clark, St. Swithin's 
Lane. 

Wericut, Josepu, Manchester, merchant, Jan. 28, Feb. 28: solicitors, Messrs. John- 
son and Co, Temple; and Messrs. Uigson and Son, Manchester. 

Wiiiamson, Benzamin, Middleton, Lancashire, iron-founder, Jan. 28, Feb, 28: 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; and Mr. Hampson, Manchester. 

WiMs_e, Jonn, GzorGe, aud Henry, Maidstone, wharfingers, Jan. 27, Feb. 28: so- 
licitor, Mr, Pilcher, New Broad Street; official assiguee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 10, Coley, Old Broad Street, wine-merchant—Feb. 9, Mackinnon, Fitzroy 
Street, wine-merchant—Feb 9, Spitta and Co, Lawrence Pountney Lane, merchants—- 
Feb. 9, Bryant, Molborn, leather-dresser—Feb. 9, Coxhead, Westminster Bridge Koad, 
oilman— Feb. 9, Glass, Cateaton Street, Blackwe!lhall-factor—Feb. 14, Buckle, Walton 
Hili, Gloucestershire, cattle dealer—Feb. 7, Bastian, Truro, merchant— Feb. 8, Coombes, 
Chichester, common-brewer—Feb. 16,G. and W. Tindall, Beverley, Yorkshire, nur- 
serymen—Feb. 8, Prichard, Bath, upholsterer—Feb. 8, Sharland, Southmolton, Devon- 
shire, money-scriveuer— Feb, 9, Dunkley, West Haddon, Northamptoushire, cattle- 
dealer-—Feb. 9, Brereton, Brinton, Noriolk, banker--Feb, 9, Mason, Manchester, ho- 
siery-manufacturer—Feb. 10, Furniss, Bolton, Lancashire, jeweller—Feb, 9, Smethurst 
and Wallwork, Coptroad-within-Spotland, Lancashire, coal-merchants— Feb, 7, Mar- 
shall, Bolliagton, Cueshire, grocer—Feb., 16, Clark and Wood, Preston, dyers. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, uniess cause be shown tu the contrary, on or Lefore Feb. 7. 

Wright, Wapping Wall, ship-chandler—Sotheby and Son, Wellington Street, auc- 
tioueers—Martin, Nottingham, joiner— Holland, Nottingham, lace-maker. 











Friday, Jan. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Bennett and Thomas, Bristol, grocers—T. and B. Laurence, Lewes, coachmakers— 
Halliwell and Walker, Halifax, wootstaplers—Winter and Co. Bedford Row, atturnies 
—Hole and Co. Stockport, cotton-spinuers ; as far as regards Marsland—T. Marsland 
and Sons, Manchester, calico-priuters ; as far as regards T, Marsland— Mason and Son, 
booksellers—Gross and Goldsmith, Bury St. Edmund's, ironmongers—Morgan and 
Green, Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, milliners—Willcocks and Wiles, Montpelier 
Vale, Blackheath, painters—Wood and Co, Hugil, Westmoreland, bobbin-turners— 
Mailey and Hughes, lroumonger Laue, lrish linen-factors—F, Jacobson and Suns, 
Great St. Helen’s, gold-beaters ; as far as regards F. Jacobson—Broughton and Evered, 
Oxford Street, woollen-drapers —J. Shaw and Sons, Golear, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturers; as far as regards E, Shaw—Furnivall aud Wright, Prince’s Court, 
Westminster, surgeons—W, and W. Sugden, Guildford Street, Southwark, stone-ma- 
sons—Teasdale and Millington, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, road-makers--Cubiit and 
Scarnell, New Sarum, linendrapers—Westall and Co, Birmingham, linendrapers— 
Scott and Bissell, King Street, Commercial Road, engineers—Tapper and Tucker, 
Sun Street, Bishopsgate, woollen-drapers—Bean and Birck, Liverpool, stationers— 
Baguall and Co, Birmingham, fancy pearl article-makers, 

INSOLVENT, 

Mason, Joun, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, bookseller, Jan. 18. 

Norrace, Tuomas, Green Dragon Yard, Worship Street, coach-maker, Jan. 18. 

Oram, Joun, Northfleet, coal-merchant, Jan. 19. 

Sroppart, Cuarves, King,Street, Wilson Street, Shoreditch, Bank Chambers, Loth- 
bury, money-scrivener, Jan, 20, 

SUFFIELD, Josepn, Leicester, brace-manufacturer, Jan. 20. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Camper, Rosert, Deritend, Warwickshire, brass-founder, to surrender Feb, 3, 
March 3: solicitors, Messrs. Tooke and Carr, Bedford Kow; and Mr. Burrish, 
Birmingham. 

Evans, Huou, Paddington, Lancashire, soap-boiler, Feb. 4, March 3: solicitors, 
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Messrs. Taylor, Turner, Sharpe, and Field, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Fitchett, and 
Wagstafls, Warringion, 


Haxwoop, James, Birmingham, share. broker, Feb. 1, March 3: solicitor, Mr. White- 
house, Quality Court, Chancery Lane; and Mr, Wills, or Mr. Morgan, Birmingham. 

Hvaverstry, Rosert, Liverpool, baker, Feb. 3, March 3; solicitors, Messrs, Willis 
and Co, Tokenhouse Yard; and Mr. Masou, Liverpool. 

Jones, Epwarp, Bristol. alkali dealer, Jan. 28, March 3: 
Makinson and Co, Middle Temple; aud Mr, Habertield, Bristol. 

Jones, Epwarp, Bristol, oil-merchant; Jan. 28, March 3: solicitors, Messrs. White 
aad Co, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Bevan and Co. Bristol. 

Lusu, Georoe, Bristol, and Bath, proyisiou merchant, Jan, 28, March 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Co, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan and Co. Bristol 

Matuews, Wruttam, Sherrard Street, Golden Square, vietualler, Jan. 3f, March 3: 
sol citors, Messrs. Martineau and Co. Carey Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Co ‘thal! Buildings, 


svlicitors, Messrs, 





Rovgier, Pierre Maniz Avuaustz, Wood Street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturér, 
Jan. 26, March 3 : solicitor, Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Cannap, 
Sambrook Court. , 

Surra, Mattuew, Liverpool, druggist, Feb. 6, March3: solicitors, Messrs. Wigles- 
worth, and Co, Gray’s Inn; and Nicholson and Son, Wath, near Rotherham. 

Warrtinauas, Ricnarp, Liverpool, flour-dealer, Feb. 6, March 3 solicitors, Messrs. 
Taylor and Co. Bedford Row ; and Messrs, Lowndes and Robinson, Brunswick Street, 
Liverpool. ? 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 13, Wells, Mincing Lane, sugar-broker—Feb. 11, Forrester, Threadneedle, 
Street, Russia broker—Feb. 11, Harrison, Market Street, St. James’s Market, butcher 
—Feb. 15, Gracie, Berwick-upon-Tweed, printer—Feb, 20, Pike, Fisherton Anger, 
Wiltshire, cheese-factor-- Feb. 10, Blenkin and Shackleton, Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 
chants—Feb. 98, ‘Taylor, Cheetwood, Lancashire, brush muker—Feb. 11, Livsey, Bury, 
pawnbroker—Feb. 14, T. and E, Brockbank, Carlisle, timber-merchants—Feb, 13, 
Eve, Bath, pastrycook—Feb. 17, Griffiths, Carmarthen, iconmonger—Feb. 13, Harding, 
Melksham, Wiltshire, victualler—Feb. 17, King, Potton, Bedfordshire, money-scri- 
vener—Feb. 13, Harvey, Exeter, baby-linen-mauufaeturer—Oct, 16, Turner, Haigh, 
Lancashire, bleacher—Feb, 17. Watts, Bristol, boot-maker, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary on or before Feb. 10. 

Anderson, Moulton, Northamptonshire, draper—Chappell, Leeds, cheese-factor— 
Chifney, Woodditton, Cambridgeshire, livery-s'able-keeper—Moyes, Plymouth, coal- 
merchant —Rowlatt, West Smithfield, licenced-victualler—Stone, Lane End, Stafford- 
shire, draper—Ayres, Dalston, iron-merchant, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Beveripnor, Groroe and Tsomas, Dunfermline, drapers, Jan. 27, Feb. 15. 
Ossorne and Paterson, Glasgow, wine-merchauts, Jan. 24, Feb. 8. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

















Saturday, Monday) Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridey. 
3 per Cent.Consols......+ 894 893 894 91s 903 90% 
DittoforAccount........- 893 893 894 91; 90¢ 904 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... 893 89} 89z 91g 91 90¢ 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced .... 984 983 ° 984 99% 994 98% 
New 34 per Cents......... 97% 973 Te 994 933 983 
Long Annuities....... rey 15} 155 15} 153 153 153 
Bank Stock ,SperCt....... 2094 2094 210 210% 210 
India Stock,10$ p Ct..... ; 2564 256 256 260 261 2604 
Exchequer Bills,2}d.p.diem} 23 pm. 20 21 23 25 25 
India Bouds, 4perCent...} 14 pm. } 12 13 15 20 21 
} ' 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct., 91 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.) —— 
7 = | am 











AnstriaD ..ceeeeeeees | —— | Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 \— 
Belgian......0.+ eee. 5 — | 102¢ | Mississippi(New).....6 —- | 104 
Brazilian. ...ccccceeee 3 — 864 . Neapolitan of 1324 .... 5 — 
Buenos Ayres......- 6 — | 26¢ | New York (payble.1845) 5 — 
Chilian ..... sudiconss @ — | 4 Ditto (Ditto 1237) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824..... 6 - f 26¢ ‘Ohio.cccrccescscensee 6 — | 
Danish. ...c-ccccccese 3 — 76% | Pennsylvania (pay 1838) 5 = — — 
Dutch Ex12 Guilders) 2g — | 54} | Peruviat.....seeeeeee 6 — 18 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 103g ~—- Portuguese .....+- 3—- 32 
Pith livccecscccccocee @ —— [J5C Wie: DUG, sccéccccccocese S = by 
Ditto... .c.cccccccccee 3 — |LOSS Qc. Ditto New ....00000025 — 50 
Greek of 1825.......4.5 — | Prussian...... cccccnen * = —- 
Louisiana.......se000. 3 — 93 Russianof1822.......5 — 1093 
Mexican...cccscsscess 3 — Ditio (Metallic) ..... -5 — —_— 
DittO...cecceseceeees 6 — | 25$ | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 263 


SHARES. (Cast Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 











Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+| —— )|Commercial Docks ........ e-| 56 
Bolanos ...ccccecoccesceseves| —— |i East India ........0 soveceet . $16 
Brazilian Imperial ............| —— {/London ...... aaccawanaaas ef — 
British Iron ..... ev eveccsocces 41 St. Katharine.........- ee a 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . | 19 West. latlia .....-cccce- eooee| 106 
United Mexican ......0.cce.0e| —— || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| — 
Australian Agricultural......../ 36 Louiou and Westminster Bank 204 
Canada Company ......0-.e0-- | FY | | National Provincial Bank ..... — 
General Steam Navigation.....| 26 | Provincial Bank of Ireland..... = 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JAN. 20, 

Though the arrival of Wheat this week is moderate, the trade continues in a very 
dull state, and Monday's prices are barely supported. 

In Barley, Beans, aud Peas, we do not note any alteration in value, and the Oat 
trade is dull for the middling and ordinary sorts (which form the greater part of what 
is now here), but good fresh corn meets a ready sale, on quite as gcol terms; Noaltera 
tion in other articles. 





& Ss s. %. a. Se s . 

Wheat,Red New 48to 5)! Rye, New...... 30... 36 Maple .....2. 33... 39 Oats, Feed. 23... 25 
a Cee 53... 56) Barley, Stained 3) .. 33 | White... B .. $9 | Fin 26... 27 
White, New.. 52..55! Malting...... 36..34) Boilers -. 43 | 27 
Fine ....e.00. 58... 60; Malt, Ordinary. 54 ,. 58 | Beans, Ticks... 34 .. 37 | 30 
Superfine ... 60... 62, Fine.......s00+ 58... 62} Old 42..45 | Potato... 29.. 20 
Old ceverees 63 0666) Penn, Hog... 36 .. 37 Vine... 31... 32 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, 

75s to 908. ...., Bads.to 955. 
0 0 


WHITECHAPEL 





Hay, Good.. 


90s.to 92s, .... 

















Infer su 4. 85 co OD  secee 0 w. 
New ° 0 o. 2 e 
Clover... eo MZ oo 819 95 oo AIS wecce 110). «18 
Straw, Wheat ccosscerees BB oe 49 cove SE co 43 gcvese Wiese 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, : 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD®,. 
Reef ..csccccceee 2%. 6d. to BS. 4d to 38.104. ..ccceee 49. Od. to 4. dd. to O°. cd 
Mutton,.....+- © 210 se SF GC ce B 1 cacecoee SGiec CC'S SE 
Wicisctntson OO co @ @ oan H Qe cence 6 4 cn ©) Bie Oe 
Pork... cccccceses & & w € SS eo 5S O Sane OO ee ee, eee 
Lam coseceqee @ @ ce © O woe @ @ @ ew © OC uw O'G 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil.....sseeeeee-eeee -pertun 47!, 4, 
Wheat......-. Gs Uf, | Rye....cccesee 43%. 14.1} ...... Reiined . coon / D8 
Barley... 37 «0 Beans. -45 2 Lim-ced Oi} ..0..ccsesceescee Pe 
Peas .. Linseed Oi] Cake at the Mill,,,.per 1000 3 10 


OATS. .00- 00s +. 29 10 ee +43. «6 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | Rape Cake ....e.e-. ee seeecee -perton 6 @ 
: 6s. « 5s. Od. 




































Wheat.....0-- 2 Rye wee Raw Fat, per Stone..cccccceeee 28+ Ide 
Barley...sseee 6 4 Beans = ‘¢ - -—-_-: 
Oats de bdawdes 9 3 | PERBcocrcesses 5 0 COALS. ; 
és Wall’s End, Best ......pertom 20¢, to 254, 64, 
FLOUR, cecceece SMATIOR sce ccetce 20. ce 6 
< “ins Perea eee eens ersack 50%.to 555. ee 
an bWaseve'ss a 45 .. 50 SUGAR. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 40 .. a4 Muscovado,...ecesesee perewh. 35s lid. to 0 
Norfolk and Stockton.....s0.-ss0+++ SO cc GOT BGIREBOS << ceccccaccsencccess- : 29102 O 
BREAD..,.. 63d.to 94. the 1b, Loaf BULLION. 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 15s.0d perdoz. Gold, Portugal,in Coin ......peroz.0l, 09, Od, 
e oreign, in Bars ecove Pelt, B 
HOPS. New foubtcons . o 0 0 
Kent Pockets, er,in Bars, Standard . o- @ S$ 0 
Choice Ditto, New Dollars ...ccceceeeceees « & @ @ 
Sussex Pocket — - 
superfine Ditto, METALS, 


Iron,in Bars,.,.... 





. 10/,15s.0d,to Ot. O00 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bars “eo. 4 6 











Scateh Reds 





Copper, Cake, per ton M3 6 O ow O 0.0 





Perr. WiitiaM, Bridge, Kent, carpenter, Jan, 27, March 3: solicitor, Mr, Bodman, 
Dowgate H.11; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 





perewt. 41. Os.0d. to al. 5s, Od. Quicksilver... ipertb. os 3d. 0 00 
Middling ° e 
Ware ... v 





Lead, Pig wee-cesseoeee tS 3 0 0 2310 6 
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Tr HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Mr. T. P. COOKE is eagaged at this Theatre, and will, 


shortly make his Appearance in a New Nautical Drama: 
On Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD, 
HARLEQUIN and GEORGEY BARNWELL, 
Or, THE LONDON ’PRENTICE. 
On Tuesday, THE COUNTRY SQUIRE, 
With the Pantominie. 
On Wednesday, the DUTCHESS DE LA VALLIERE, 
After which the Farce of NO 
With the Pantomime. 
Boxes 4s. Half-price 2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price 1s.; Lower 
Gallery 1s, Half-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 
price. Doors open at half-past six. Begiu at seven. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 

Unheard of Attraction !—First Appearance of 

the Real Bedonin Arabs on this side the Water—Retuin 
of Mr. Rice, the unrivalled and real Jim Crow ! 

Monday, and During the Week, will be presented, 
The Comic Burletta of FLIGHT TO AMERICA! 
Jim Crow, by Mr. Rice. After which, 

THE REAL BEDOUIN ARABS, from the Surry. 


With, 
THE DUTCHESS DE LA VAUBALIERE, 
To conclude with a New Local Burletta, called 
THE HUMOURS OF AN ELECTION! 
Box-Oflice open from 10 till 4. 


OCAL CONCERTS, under the 
immediate Patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Dutchess of Kent. The SECOND CONCERT will be 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, the 23d instant; when will be performed 
a Selection of Classical Music, English and Foreign, 
comprising, Scenes from the Operas of Euryanthe, 
Oberon, aud Jessonda; Quintett and Chorus from “ The 
Deluge,” by Schneider; Glees by Webbe, J. S. Smith, 
T. Cooke, and Knyvett; and Madrigals by L. Marenzio 
and Bateson, &c, &¢. 

Ladies and Gentleman desirous of attending a Single 
Concert are respectfully informed that Tickets, Half-a- 
Guinea each, may be had of the Members of the Vocal 
Society. Epwarp Taytor, 

3, Regent Square. 











MR. MOSCHELES’ SOIREES OF CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 

M R. MOSCHELES has the honour 

to announce to his Subscribers and the Public, 
that the commencement of his SOIREES is unavoid- 
ably postponed to SATURDAY, Fesruary 18th, and the 
two following to SATURDAY, Marcu 4 and 18, Terms of 
Subscription for Three Soirées, One Guinea, Single Tick- 
ets, Half-a-guinea. Liste of Subscription at Mr. Cuap- 
PELL’s, in Bond Street, the Hanover Square Rooms, 
Messrs. Cor.arp and Co.iarp, Cheapside, and at Mr. 
MoscuEves’, 3, Chester Place, Regent’s Park. Further 
particulars in the bills at the principal Music Warehouses, 


HRENOLOGY.—Dr. EPPS will com- 
mence a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES, 
at the Hunterian Museum, 16, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, on Monday, January 23d, at eight in the 
evening. —licket to the Course, 10s. 6d.; ticket, admit- 
ting a Lady and a Gentleman, l/, Tickets may be ob- 
tained at Churchill’s, 16, Prinees Street, Soho; Leigh 
and Son, 421, Strand; Marsh’s, 145, Oxford Street; and 
Dr. Epps, 89, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square 
®,° “A Manual of Phrenology,” by Dr. Epps, 1s.6d., 
sold by Suerwoop and Co,, Paternoster Row, is just 
Published, 


TEAM TO DUNDEE, 

The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, Joun 
Wisnart, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, on Wednesday next, the Zoithday of Ja- 
nuary, at 12 o’Clock, Noon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. EvizaBetH Hore, Agent. 

LACE STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPs, & TRUSSES, 
W H. BAILEY (from Warwick St.) 

@ begs to remind those who require Lace Stock 
ings, Kuve-Caps, or Trusses, that he continues to make 
them at the same low price and of the best materials, 
Elastic Stockings, lls. to 1. 2s.6d.; India Rubber Knee- 
Caps. 9s. 6d. ; for Kheumatism, &c. 7s. 6d. ; Trusses. 7s. 6d. 
and 9s, 6d. each. Persous in the Country can have either 
of the above articles sent by forwarding their measure as 
follows: For Stocking, length, size under the knee, round 
the call, 4 inches below, and over the instep, For Knee 
Cap, size 4 inches above the knees, over ditto, and under. 
For Truss or Belts, size, 3 inches below the hips. All 
Letters, post paid, a tended to. Copy the Address, 315, 
Oxford Street, London. A Female to attend the Ladies. 

BY THE KING’S LETTERS PATENT. 
OBERT DAWS respectfully recom- 
meuds his PATENT RECUMBENT CHAIRS, 
as being found, by experience and the numerous testi- 
mony of good judges, to be well deserving public pa 
tronage. The public are respectfully reminded that this 
is ihe original invention from which so many pretended 
improvements have been made; but which, as a geue- 
rally usetul, respectable, and permanent piece of furni- 
ture uuder afl the circumstances of sickness and health, 
stands without a parallel. It was first noticed by the 
Examiner, May 24th, 1829, aud afterwards by numerous 
other respectable journals, and is still found fully equal 
to the character it early obtained. To be had of the in- 
ventor, kK, Daws,17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
who will make Cabinet aud Upholstery work generally, 
toorder, Spring Beds, &c, 


Ks MY FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENTS.”’—Solomon, in the Stranger. 

The Emp’ror of Hayti wrote thus, t’other day, 
“Der Warren—The first time you're sending this way, 
I waut a few casks of your Real Japan, F 
For we use it, per diem, a bottle a man ; 
And we challenge bright Phoebus our + kius to be cracking, 
When we've polished our hides ith your Real Jet Blackin,. 
E’en our lavies would blush to be seen by a lover, 
Till they ve heightened their charms by a shining all over. 
I hear that you Whites know so little its worth, 
That you trample its merits quite down to the earth: 
If you'd sense the true colour of men but to choose, 
You'd be blacking your feces as well as vour shoes,” 








, Street, London. 





HE AMERICAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE and TRUST COMPANY 
(Capital, Two Millions of Dollars) 

RECEIVE MONEYS in DEPOSIT for a term of 
years, paying INTEREST half-yearly in the City of 
London, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. Re- 
ceive Deposits payable at short sight in the United 
States, at the current rate of exchange, and 3 per cent. 
interest. 

Agents, Messrs, George Wildes and Co, 19, Coleman 
References, Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smiths; Grote, Prescott, and Grote; and F, De Lizardi 
and Co, 

SEVEN PER CENT. ANNUITIES. 

The AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE and TRUST 
COMPANY grant 7 PER CENT. ANNUITIES for the 
term of 25 years, payable half-yearly in the City of 
London. 

Agency Office, 19, Coleman Street, London. 


ARMY CONTRACTS, 
OrrFice oF OnpNANCE, Pall Mull, 
2d January 1837. 


NOorce is hereby given to all Persons 


desirous of Contracting to supply the following 





. Articles for the Use of the Army, the deliveries of which 


are to commence on and for the lst Day of March 1837, 
and to continue (subject to the usual conditions of the 
Contracts) until the following periods : 
MEAT, 31st March, 
BREAD, 


FORAGE, both days inclusive, 


30th April, 
Viz. 
BEEF AND MUTTON. 
To his Majesty’s Land Forces (the Foot Guards ex- 
cepted) in Cantonments, Quarters, and Barracks, in the 
undermentioned Counties, Xe. 


Chester, Lancaster, 
Cornwall, (including Monmouth, 
Scilly) Northumberland, (includ- 
Durham, (including Holy ing Berwick on Tweed) 
slan Sussex, 
Gloucester,(including the Warwick, 


City of Bristol) Worcester, 
Kent, (including Tilbury North Britain, 
Fort) ‘ 
BREAD. 
To his Majesty’s Land Forces (the Foot Guards ex- 
cepted,) in Cantonments, Quarters, and Barracks, in 
the undermentioned Counties, &c. 


Cornwall, (including Kent, (including Tilbary 
Scilly) Fort) 

Berks, Stafford, 

Isle of Man, Worcester, 

Monmouth, North Britain. 


FORAGE, 
To his Majesty’s Cavalry and Artillery Horses in Bar- 
racks, in the undermentioned Counties, &c. 





Berks, Northumberland, 
Haunts, Suffolk, 

Kent, Suss :x, 
Middlesex, 


That Proposals in Writing, addressed to the Secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance, sealed up and marked on the 
cutside “ Tender for Army Supplies,” will be received at 
the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, on or before Tuesday the 
Seventh Day of February next ; but none will be received 
after Eleven o’Clock on that Day. 

Separate Proposals must be made for Meat, for Bread, 
and fer Forage; and Proposals must also be made 
separately for each County and Island, except for 
the Counties in North Britain; all of which must 
be included in one Tender; and each Proposal 
must have the Letter which is annexed to the 
Tender properly filled up, by Two Persons of known 
property engaging to become bound with the Party 
tenderiug in the Amount stated in the Printed Par- 
ticulars, for the due performance of the Contract, 
and no Proposal will be noticed unless made on a 
printed Form of Tender, and the Prices expressed in 
Words at length; and should it so happen that, during 
the continuance of the Contract, no Troops should be 
supplied by virtue of the same, the Amount of the 
Stamps on the Contract and Bond, paid in the first in- 
stance by the Contractor, will be refunded to him; and 
persous tendering are desired not to use any Forms but 
those which may be had upon application at the office of 
the Secretary to the Board of Orduance in Pall Mall. 

N.B. Letters, to and from Contractors and their 
Agents, cannot be allowed to pass Free of Postage; but 
the Correspondence between the Coutractors and Regi- 
mental and other Officers will be forwarded as usual, pro- 
vided it be strictly oflicial. The Board of Ordnance and 
their Officers will not, however, be responsible for any 
Letters, Mouey, or Orders for Mouey, which may be so 
forwarded, By Order of the Board, 

R. Byuam, Secretary, 

ERVOUS DEBILITY, &¢—MEDI- 

CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1, The 
xis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c, 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. ‘Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience”’— London Morning Journal, 
“ The precepts coutained in this work are interesting and 
useful.”’— Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions, They com- 


bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 


cordingly.” — Dublin Weekly Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co, Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of the country can be treated successfully 
on their describing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine, which can be for- 
warded to any partofthe world, Nodifliculty can occur, 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—Goss and Co. M,R.C, Sur- 
geons, 7, Lancaster Place, Strand, London 





RIVATE TUTOR—A Married Cler- 

gyman, for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and 
subsequently receiving six Pupils into his House, a mo- 
derate distance from London, would be glad to fill a 
vacancy with a Gentleman‘s Son, whose Education May 
require more than common attention. Letters addressed 
to the Rev. J.C. C., to the care of Mr, Bentuam, Italian 
Warehouse, 62, Piccadilly, Lundon, will be forwarded to 
him in the country. 


HE PARTNERSHIP which has 
subsisted for the past fourteen years between S, 
MORDAN and G. RIDDLE, under the firm of S. MOR- 
DAN and Co. Mechanists and Manufacturers of Patent 
and other Articles, having EXPIRED THIS. DAY, G. 
RIDDLE therefore deems this a suitable opportunity 





for returning his grateful thanks to his friends and the: 


public at large for the encouragement the firm has re- 
ceived, and begs to inform them that he will continue to 
manufacture the patent and other articles at 172, Black- 
friars Road, to which address he respectfully requests 
that any orders or communications may in future be ad- 
dressed, 

London, December 20, 1836. 


ARSALA WINE.— CRAWFORD 

and Co, beg to inform their Friends and the 

Public that they have now on SALE a parcel of the 

above well-known WINE. It is strongly recommended 

for dinner use, being of the highest character, quite 

bright, and fit for immediate consumption, Price (for 

cash only) eleven guineas the quarter pipe, or 26s, the 

dozen, bottles inclusive. Country orders must contain 

references for payment in London,—Crawford and Co, 
129, Regent Street. 


NFLUENZA.—At a time of such gene- 
ral sickness, ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
and ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, are indispen- 
sable, being the only genuine articles for making pure 
barley-water, and superior delicate gruel, in a few mi- 
nutes. Be careful to ask for the “ Patent Barley,” or 
“Patent Groats;” and observe, that each packet bears 
the signature of “Matts, Robinson, manufactory, 64, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn.” 


NFLUENZA.—The present Epidemic 
being accompanied more or less by Cough, has in- 
duced the Proprietor of the PECTORAL COUGH 
LOZENGES to make kaown to the Public their efli- 
cacy, which has been tested by persons well qualified to 
judge, for more than thirty years: they greatly assist 
in removing the oppression and difficulty of breathing 
attendant upon Asthmatic and Consumptive Complaints, 
by promoting that gentle Expectoration, which affords 
relief in Coughs and other Affectious of the Chest and 
Lungs.—Prepared and Sold by Tuomas Keatina, 79, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
ADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, 
Each Warranted to Perform Correctly, 
VERTICAL MOVEMENTS. £& 8. 
With Single Cases, Gold Dials, and Jewelled ..... 10 10 
With Double Back Cases, Gold Dials, & Jewelled 12 12 
PATENT LEVER MOVEMENTS. 
With Single Cases, Gold Dials, Jewelled in 4 holes 12 12 
With Double Back Cases, Guld Dials, Jewelled in 
4holes ....... eecececsere . on ooee 1414 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers and Silver- 
smiths, No. 14, Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the Bank of 
England. Watches purchased in exchange. 


ALSAM OF SPERMACETI. — 


Coughs, Asthma, Shortness of Breath, Weazing, 
Colds, Soreness, Tightness, and Oppressions of the Chest, 
and most affections of the Chest and Lungs relieved in 
ten minutes, by taking one dose of WOODHOUSE’S 
BALSAM OF SPERMACETI, OR PECTORAL 
COUGH DROPS. Persons doubting the efficacy of this 
Medicine, may take a dose in the Proprietor’s shop before 
they purchase. The Proprietor earnestly recommends a 
trial of these Drops to persons afflicted with the above 
complaints, but he does not introduce them as being an in- 
fallible cure (as many do), but is warranted in asserting 
their efficacy from the extensive relief afforded in nume- 
rous cases of the above description. Constitutional 
Coughs of three, four, and more years standing, have been 
cured in the course of a week by the use of these Drops, 
In the Hooping and Chin Coughs it will be found equally 
valuable ; it willat all times relieve the most violent Con- 
sumptive Cough. In Bottles, ls. l4d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each. 

N.B. This Preparation is particularly recommended for 
the Influenza. 

Under the Especial Patronage of h’s Most Gracious Majesty, 

As the following letter received from Major-Gen. Sir 
Henry Wheatley, Keeper of the Privy Purse, testifies: 

“ Sir—I am honoured with the King’s commands to ex- 
press his Majesty’s sense of your polite attention in send- 
ing the two bottles of Essence of Ginger. His Majesty 
has been pleased to direct me to forward you ten pounds 
in payment for it. Enclosed you will find that amount. 

1 am, Sir, yours obeci-ntly, Hl. WHEATLEY. 
St. James's Palace, 25th June 1835. 

To Mr. Decimus Woodhouse.” 

WOODHOUSE’S A THEREAL ESSENCE OF 
GINGER is recommended to Cofd, Phlegmatic, Weak, 
and Nervous Constitutions; it is certain in affording in- 
stant relief in Cholera Morbus, Spasms, Cramps, Flatu- 
lence, Languor, Hysterics, Heartburn, Loss of Appetite, 
sensation of Fuluess, Pain and Oppression after Meals ; 
also those pains of the Stomach and Bowels which arise 
from Gouty Flatulencies ; Digestion, however much im- 
paired, is restored to its pristine state by the use of this 
Essence for a short time. 

The undernamed, aud 268 other Medical men, have 
given certificates of their unqualified approbation of the 
value of the Essence, as also of its superiority over all 
other similar preparations. Drs. James Jolson, Physi- 
ciau to his Majesty, D. Davis, Surgeon to their Majesties, 
J. H. Curtis, Aurist to his Majesty. 

These Preparations are prepared only by Drcimus 
Woopuouse, Operative Chemist Extraordinary to his 
Majesty, 18, King William Street, New London Bridge, 
and Sold by him wholesale and retail; and to be had of 
all Medicine Venders in Town and Country. Country 
Venders may be supplied through their Town Agents. 
Sold in Bottles at 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., 10s, 6d., and 21s. each. 

CAUTION—To prevent imposition, be sure to see the 
name of Decimus Woopnouse, 14, King William Street, 
London Bridge, is engraved on the Goverument Stamp, 
otherwise cannot be Genuine, 
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MRS. SHELLEY’S NEW WORK, 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
AvP BK N E R 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Frankenstein,” “ The Last Man,” Xc. 
Saunpers & Orrey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





Just Published, neatly bound in cloth bis. Price 1s. 6d 


NTRODUCTORY LESSONS in the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, with a Series of Exer- 
gises, comprising in the most perspicuons form, every in- 
formation necessary for beginners, including a Compre- 
hensive Practice in Pronunciation, and easy and concise 
Rules for obtaining a rapid acquaintance with the 

Verbs and other elements of the French Language. 

By C, J. Detitue, 

Professor of the French Language to the City of Lon- 
don School, Hon. French Master at King’s College, 
London, &c. &c. Anthor of “ The French Class Book,” 
“La Manuel Etymologique,” “ Le Repertoire Lette- 
raire,” &c. 

London: Ricaarp Groomsriner, 6, Panyer Alley, 

Paternoster Row. 


DELPHIN CLASSICS, 
Published in this Day, in 8vo. Price 11s. bound, 


P VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA. 
e 


Interpretatione et Notis illustravit Carolus 
Rueus, Soc. Jesu. jussu Christianissimi Regis, ad usum 
Delphini. Accessit Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana. Studio 
et Opera J, Carey, LL.D, in usum Philomuse Juventatis 
comparata, 

London : Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richard- 
son; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Co.; J.,G., and F, 
Rivington ; E. Williams; Hamilton and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; Darton and Harvey ; 
J. Duncan; E. Hodgson; Simpkin and Co.; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; Harding and Co.; Cowie and Co,; 
Houlston and Son; and J. Wacey. Wilson and Sons, 
York: G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool; Brodie and Co. 
Salisbury ; and J, Cumming, Dublin. 

Delphin Editions of the following may also be had: 
Cornettus Nepos, 6s, 6d, | Ciceronts ORraAtIoNEs SE- 
SaLLusTivs, 6s. Lecr#, lOs. 6d, 

CzsaRr, 12s. 





x 
Horarivs, 12s, 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
Just Published, in imperial 4to. Price 42s, India 


Proofs, 63s. 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 
A Series of Picturesque Scenes of National Cha- 
racter, Beauty, and Costume. 
Edited by Mrs, 8. C. Haun. 

The plates in this work are double the size of those in 
the largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully en- 
gravel by the first artists, under the direction of William 
and Edward Finden. As it is splendidly bound in mo- 
rocco, richly and appropriately embellished after a design 
by Corbould, it forms decidedly the most magnificent and 
attractive work ever published. 

“Every one of the engravings is worth the notice of the 
collector, and the whole form a charming portfolio. The 
binding is so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct no 

—Atlas. 
The most-richly illustrated production of the present 
day." —Court Magazine. 


Price 1/, 11s. 6d. superbly bound in morocco, 
LE BYRON DES DAMES; 
(:, Portraits of the Principal Female Characters in Lord 
Byron's Poems. 

*.* This Volume is in large 4to. bound in rose- 
coloured morocco, very richly gilt, and contains Thirty 
nine Plates from Original Paintings, engraved under the 
superintendence of W. and E, Finpen. Each subject is 
illustrated by critical remarks and poetical extracts. For 
luxury and elegance it surpasses every work of a similar 
dass yet produced, Ill. 

Price 1d, 11s. Gd. similar to “ Le Byron des Dames.” 

FINDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES; 

A Series of Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads, illus- 
tating celebrated Passages in Modern British Poets, with 
yanying Extracts. 
Paintings were designed expressly for this work 
most eminent artists, and the whole engraved with 
satest care, under the superintendence of the Messrs, 


Cuarvzs Trt, Fleet Street. 


PRANKS S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE. 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
retions aceoupanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
# FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
Sverified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joserpu Henry GR , Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Roval College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London. 

“Thave made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Co- 
jaiba, at St. Thomas’s Hospital. in a variety of cases of 
d rges in the male and female, aud the results war- 

my stating, that it is an eflicacious remedy, and one 
¥iich does not produce the usual unpleasant effeets of 

Copaiba, (Signed) “ JosepulleENRY GREEN, 
“46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

; Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
‘ats Road, and may be had of his agents, Barelay and 

‘ous, Farringdon Street; Edwards.67, St. Paul's Church- 

var A, Willoughby and Co. 61, Bishopsgate Street 

ut; Thos, Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s; 
, 150, Oxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
19, Strand; Heudebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 

bowling, St. George’s Cireus, Surry Theatre; Watt's, 106, 

Ligeware Road, London; Joseph and Co. 4 Long Acre, 

London ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, 

Yablin; of J. and KR. Raimes, Leith Walk, Edinburgh ; 

tdof all Wholesale and respectable Retail Patent Medi- 

taeVenders in the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles at 
9d.; 48, 6d.; and J1s. each. Duty included, 

CAUTION, -~ To prevent imposition, the Honourable 

‘ommnissioners of Stamps have direeted the name of 
‘StoRGE Franks, BlackfriarsKoad,” to be engraved 

Mthe Government Stamp, m 

x, Mr. Franks may be consulted, every day,as usual 
12 o'clock, 


‘ 








This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK 
FOR 1837. 

Illustrated with Twelve Hamorous Plates of the 
Months, by Grornce Cruiksuanx; an. Hieroglyphic, 
and other Embellishments, and a great variety of amusing 
matter. 

* .* Copies of the Almanacks for 1835 and 1836 may 
still be had. 

Cuartes Tit, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
TILT’S MINIATURE ALMANACK, 1837, 
Size, 1} by 24 inches, neatly done up, ornamented in gold, 
Price 6d. or roan tuck, Price ls. 


WILLIAMS’S PARENT’S CATECHISM, 
A New Epition. Price 2s, 
Just Publishe 


d 
r | ‘HE PARENT'S CATECHISM; 
forming an Easy and an Amusing Introduction to 
General Knowledge; being a Storehouse of Facts, Prin- 
ciples, and Materials, calculated for the Instruction of 
Youth. By the Rev. Davin Witttams, M.A. 
Printed fur SHerwoop, Ginpert, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. Also, Price 5s. 
WILLIAMS’S PRECEPTOR’S ASSISTANT; or 
Miscellaneous Questions in General Literature, History, 
and Science. 


HAIGH’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
LATIN AND ENGLISH. 
Neatly printed, in a pocket size, 4s. bound (with a liberal 
allowance to Teachers, ) 
HE LATIN POCKET DICTION- 
ARY; designed for the Junior Forms in Schools 
and Private Students. Comprising upwards of Sixteen 
Thousand Words, of pure Latinity, being those of 
Terence, Ovid, Metam, 
Ceesar, Phzdrus, 
Nepos, | Persius, 
Sallust, Juvenal, 
Virgil, Florus, and 
Horace, Eutropius. 

To which are added, such Words of Scriptores Romani 
and Electa ex Ovidio et Tibullo, as,are not to be found in 
those Authors; omitting all words of impure or question- 
able authority, or which have become obsolete and use 
less; witha Compendium of Ancient Classical Biogra- 
phy, the Roman Catendar, and its Explanation, 

3y Tuomas Haroun, A.M. 
Suerwoop, GILBERT, and Piper, Pater- 








London : 
noster Row. 





MODERN HISTORY. 
This Day is Published, a New Edition, revised to the 

present time, 7s. beards, 
N ODERN HISTORY, including all 
a Nations, from the Asiatie epoch of Mahomet, 
and the European epoch of Charlemagne, to the present 
time, including the rise and progress of the South Ame- 
rican Republic. 

By the Rev. Joun Ronrnson, LL.D. 

As Modern History especially applies to our own age, 
its pursuits, policy, religion, and social institutions, it 
claims priority in historical studies, after a familiar ac- 
quaintance with our own native history. 

Printed for Sir R. Paints. Sold by SHEerwoop, 
Givsert, and Piper, Paternoster Row; and all Book- 
sellers, Of whom may be had, 

THE GRAMMAR OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
3s. 6d. 

THE GRAMMAR OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
3s.6d. And, 

ROBINSON’S ABRIDGMENT AND CONTINU- 
ATION OF HUME AND SMOLLETT. 9s, All with 
Maps, Engraviugs, &c. to facilitate instruction, 

DES LYONS’ KEY TO THE FRENCI 
LANGUAGE. 
Just Published, Price 4s. 
HE FRENCH TUTOR, combining 
the essentials of French Grammar, with Exercises, 
and a Series of Questions for Constant Examination; 
the plan of which comprehends simplicity aud concise- 
ness, and is particularly adapted to facilitate and shorten 
the learner’s progress in writing and speaking the French 
Language. 
By Monsieur Des Lyons. 
Professor of the French Language, and Lecturer. 

London : SHERWoopD, GILBERT, and Piper, Paternoster 

Row. Also, 
1. ONE HUNDRED CHOICE FABLES, imitated 
from La Fontaine, for the Use of all Persons beginning 
to learn the French Language. Witha Dictionary of the 
Words and Idiomatic Phrases, grammatically explained. 
By G. A. BeLLencer. New Edit. Revised an i Corrected, 
with a Key to the Translation. By Monsieur Des Lyons. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

2. BELLENGER’s MODERN FRENCH CONVER- 
SATIONS, containing Easy Virases and Dialogues in 
French and English, upon the most familiar subjects 
connected with the daily ovcurrences of social Life, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

3. BELLENGER’S PRIMER, or French Word and 
Phrase Book; an !ntroduction to French Conversation, 
fox the Use of Beginners. Price |s. 





M‘HENRY ON THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, 

A NEW and IMPROVED SPANISH 
LX GRAMMAR, designed for every Class of Learn- 
ers, but especially for such as their own iustructors, New 
Edit. with an Appendix, containing 

1. A Vocabulary of all Words and Phrases, Spanish 
and English, used in Domestic Life. 

2, Useful and Familiar Conversations, Spanish and 
Evglish, in Easy Dialogues, relative to Travellers and 
Travelling. 

3. Forms and Precedents of Commercial Letters and 
other Documents 

The whole complete in 1 vol. Price 8s. bound. 

“Mr. M‘Henry is a native of Spa‘n, and is advartage- 
ously known to the public as author of one of the most 
complete and unquestionably the must modern Spanish 
grammars extant: it fully performs the promises in the 
title-page for perspicuity, brevity, aud talent, it is de- 
cidedly the most useful Spanish grammar we have seen.” 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 

Printed for Surrwoop, Gi.BeRT, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Also, by Mr. M‘Henry, 

EXEKCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, 
IDIOMS, &c. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE, 6th Edit, 
Price 4s, bound, 





This Day is Published, New Edition, Price 2s. 6d, 


in eloth, 

UESTIONS: ON THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, to be answered in Writing, as 
Exercises at School, or in the course of Private Instruc- 

tion. By Joun Butuan. 
London: Longman and Co; Hamilton and Co; Dar- 
ton and Harvey : Whittaker.and Co, ;, Simpkin and Co. ; 

and T. Baker. 





In 8 vols. 8vo, 4. 14s. 6d, : 
AMILY SHAKSPEARE; with the 
Omission of the objectiouable Words and Expres- 
sions, 
By T. Bowprer, Esq. F.R.S, &c. 

Also, a New Edition of this work, in one large and 
elegaut volume, with 36 Illustrations after Smirxg, 
Howarp, &c. 30s. cloth; or 31s, 6d. with gilt edges. 
London; Loyeman, Rees, Onme, Brown, Green, and 

Loneman. 
Of whom may. be had, 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE; adapted for Fami- 
lies and Young Persons. By T. Bowpier, Esq, 5 vols, 
Svo. 3. 3s. 


LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY. 
In 1 large vol. Svo. 18s. in cloth; 20s, with gilt edges, 


ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, from JONSON to BEATTIE; with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. A1xin. 
Also, in 10 vols. royal 18mo. 3/.; and in post 18mo. 2/. 
“ A compilation which places before us the best Poems 
of our best Poets in a very accessible form,”—Monthly 
Review. 
In 8vo. uniform with the above, 30s. cloth; 31s. 6d. 
gilt edges, 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
From CHAUCER to JONSON; with Biographical 
Sketches. 

By Rosert Souruey, Esq. LL.D, 

London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and Loneman. 








Published this Day, New Edition, 2s. 6d. bound in red, 


NTICKS SPELLING DICTION- 

ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

in which the Parts of Speech are accurately distinguished, 

and the Syllables accented according to the just and 
natural Pronunciation of each word, 

Carefully revised, corrected, and improved, 
By Tuomas Browne, LL.D. Author of the “ Union 
and Classical Dictionaries,” &c. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; J. and W. 
T. Clarke; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richard- 
son; Hatchard and Son; J. Booth; Baldwin and Co.; 
J.,G., and F, Rivington; J. Booker: E. Williams; R. 
S. Kirby ; Hamilton and Co.; Newman ani Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Tegg and Son; Sherwood and Co.; 
Darion and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. 
Souter; E. Hodgson; J. Capes; Houlston and Son; J. 
Wacey ; and Wilson aud Sons, York. 





In square 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. (or with the English-Latin 
Part, 9s.) New Edition, enlarged, 
YRONIS THESAURUS; or, 
ENTICK’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 
containing all the Words and Phrases proper for reading 
the Classies in both Languages, accurately collected from 
the most approved Latin Authors; with a Classical Ins 
dex of the Preterperfects and Supines of Verbs, 
By WiiitaM Cracke tt, A.M. 

Carefully revised throughout by the Rev. M.G. Sar- 
gant, B.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford; with the Sylia- 
bles carefully accentuated, by Joun Carey, LL.D. 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richard- 
son; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Co.; J.,G., and F. 
Rivington; J. Booker; Williams; Hamilton and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Darton and 
Co.; J. Duncan ; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; J. Bohn; 
J. Capes; Seeley and Co.; E. Hodgson; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; and Houlston and Sons. York: Wilson and 
Sons. Liverpool: G. and J, Robinson. 


Just Published, 8vo. Price 6d. No.8 of the 
LORICULTURAL MAGAZINE and 
MISCELLANY of GARDENING, 
Conducted by Ropert Marnock, 
Curator of the Botanical and Horticultural Gardens, 
Sheffield. 
Containing a beautifully coloured Engraving of 
Smith’s Epiphylum--Communications on the Formation 
of Floricultural and Rotanical Gardens—Successful Ex- 
periment in Blooming the Double Yellow Rose—On the 
Propagation of the Dahlia — On the Cultivation of 
] their tendeucy to the Preservation of Health, 
vs of New Plants, Reviews, &c. &c 
ber of the above Work is published on the Ist 
Mouth. 
: Simpkin, Marsuare, and Co, Stationers’ 
; and G. Ripe, Sheffield. 
HOBLYN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


Just Published, 


ICTIONARY OF TERMS USED 
: IN MEDICINE AND THE COLLATERAL 
SCIENCES; a Manual for the Use of Students: con- 
taining the Etymology and Meaning, Nomenclitures, 
Classiti is of Nosology, Materia Medica, Poisons and 
their Ant . Analysesof Mineral Waters, an Account 
of Climates, &c.; Tabular Sketches of Chemistry, Medi- 
cal Botany, and Zoology. 
By Ricuarp D. Hostyn, A.M. late of Balliol College, 
Oxtord. Price 9s. 
“A work much wanted, and very ably execated,”— 
London Me t! Journal 
‘ This compendions volume is well adapted for the use 
of students 
used in Medicine—not only those in common 
also the more recent and less familiar names introd 
by modern writers, The introduction of tabular views of 
different su jects is at once comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory. It must not, however, be supposed, chat the volume 
is a mere word-Look ; it is, on the contrary, an extremely 
interesting manual, beautifully printed, containing much 
excellent ter ina little space, and is deserving of our 
: recommendation.’ —Medical Gazette. 
“ Concise and ingenious.” —Juhnson’s Medical Journal. 
“It is a very learned, painstaking, complete, and useful 
nary absolutely necessary in a medical 
library.”’-—Spectator. 
Sur Rwoop, GitBert, and Pipxr, Paternoster Row 
London, 
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3. St. James’s pom Saturday. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
HE LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
dies. STER REVIEW, No, 8—5l, is this day Pub- 





In the Press, Price 4 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. VII. will be Published in a Few 
Days. ADVERTISEMENTS intended fo i ssertion must 
be sent before TUESDAY, the 24th. Volumes 1,2, and 
3, may be had, Price 11s. 6d. each bound in half Russia, 
James Rinoway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all 
Bcoksellers. 


This Day. § 8vo. Vol. I. 


5s. 
N I NTRODUCTION - TO THE 
LITERATURE OF EUROPE, in the XVth 
XVIth, and XVIIth Centuries. 
By Henry Haram. 
Joan Murr AY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
HE GAMBLER'S DREAM. 


. “A solemn Council forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium ; the high capital 
Of Satan and his Peers.”-- M1troy. ; 
Epwarp Butt, Litearian, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish 
s Square. 


THE MONEY MARKET AND BANK REFORM, 
This Day is Published, Price 2s, 
LETTER to the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount MELBOU RN E,on the CAUSES 
of the RECENT DERANGEMENT in the MONEY 
MARKOT, andon BANK REFORM. 
KR. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 
Loneman, Rees, OnmE, Brown, and GREEN. 


BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS AND EXERCISES. 
Price 4s. the 20th Edit. revised by J, Asprn, of 
EOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL EXERCISES, with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps, wa for the Use of Young Persons, 
By the late WiLt1am Burcer, 
and Enlarged by his Sou, Joan OLpine Butier, 
Joun Harais, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
New Editions of the following Works for Young Persons 
by the late Mrs. TRiMMER. 
NGLISH HISTORY TO THE 
PRESENT TIME; with forty-eight Wood-En- 
graving zs and Frontispiece from Desigus by Harvey. 2 
vols. 7s. 6d. in cloth 
ANCIENT HISTORY; forty aa 4s. 6d. bd. 
ROMAN HISTORY; ditto, 4s. 6 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY OLD “TESTAMENT; 
twenty-four Engravings. 3s. bound, 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY—NEW TESTAMENT; 
forty Engravings. 3s. 
Joun Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, half-bound in morocco, 34s. 


ARDING’S PORTFOLIO OF 
DRAWINGS, 
Containing Twenty-four highly-finished Sketches. 

An Edition has also been prepared, BEAUTIFULLY Co- 
Lourep, under Mr. Harptne’s superintendence, so as 
exactly to imitate the Original Drawings, Price 55s. 

Cuaates Tin, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, in imperial folio, 6/. 6s. 

HARDING'S SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, coutaining Sixty of the most interesting 
Scenes selected from a large Collection of Foreign aud 
Dumestic Sketches. 




















STORER’ S WALKS THROU GH ISLINGTON, 
Neatly printed, in 1 thick vol. ]2mo. embellished with 33 
Views and a Map of the Parish, Price 12s. cloth; or 
in 8vo. with Proofs of the Plates on India Paper, 
Price 1. 1s. 
ALKS THROUGH ISLINGTON ; 
comprising an Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of that extensive and important District, both in 
its Ancient and Present State; with some paiticulars on 
the most Remarkable Objects immediately adjacent, 
By THomas Cromwett, 
Illustrated by J. and H. Srorer. 
Sur rwoop, GILBE RT, an d Piper, Paternoster Row. 


“SIR W ALTER | "HISTORY OF 








cs oT’ 1s 
COTLAND, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
In two thick vols. with a Map, 10s, bound and lettered, 
HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND; 
from the earliest period to the close of the Rebel- 
lion 1745—6; contained in 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER ; 
By Sir Wavrre Scorr, Bart. 
Rosert Capen, beapsea pe Warrraker & Co. Lon- 
; aud all Booksellers. 
(The usual allowance to Schools.) 








ENGLISH (g'URCH TITHES, SIMONY, &e. 
Just Pubhi-hed, in 1 vol. 7s. the 6th edit. of 
OWITT’S HISTORY of PRIEST- 

CRAFT, corrected and enlarged, with four en- 
tire new Chapters on the English Church; besides vari- 
ous miscellaneous matter on Tithes|Simony, &c.; toye- 
ther with his Vindication against the attack of Arch- 
deacon Wilkins. 

“One of the most effective works that has appeared in 
late times. Mr. Howitt has enlarged and carefully re- 
vised this edition, and written for it a noble Preface. We 
hail the success of this work, of w!-ich five large editions 
have been exhausted ina short time, as a highly favour: 
able sign of the times.”’—Tait's Mayazine. 

“ We venture to predict for it a popularity, and what we 
are persuaded the talented author desires much more, a 
utility equal to those of any book of the season. It will 
be read with great interest by nearly everybody.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

London: Errincuam Wuson, 38, Royal Exchange. 

Of whom may be had, for 1s. 6d in ninety 
pages, L2mo. boards, 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION of WILLIAM HOW- 
TT’S ABRIDGY of his POPULAR HISTORY 
f PRIESTCRAF . 











BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
Those to which a * is prefi are published under the 
Direction of the Coltaeen of General Literature and 
Education, of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Resse 


NGLISH GRAMMAR. By the 
Rev. Dr. Russe, late Head Master of Charter- 
House School. 1s. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION, By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A, and 
aud of King’s College London. 2s. 6d. 

*THE CLASS READING - BOOK ; designed to 
furnish Youth with Information on a variety of subjects. 
Compiled by Georce Lupiow, Master of ‘the Reading 
and Writing School at Christ's Hospital, Hertford. 3s, bd. 

ABBOTT'S READER; a Series of Familiar Pieces, 
in Prose and Verse, calculated to produce a Moral In- 
fluence on the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons. By 
the Authors of the “Young Christian,” “The Corner 
Stone,” “ The Teacher,” &¢. 

*READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE ; containing choice Specimens of the Works of 
the best — Writers ; with Essays on English Lite- 





rature. 4s. 6d. 
" oARITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS, 
s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARITH- 
METIC, comprising the Nature and use of Logarithms, 
with the Computations employed by Artificers, Gaugers, 
and Land-Surveyors. By Jon Hinp, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

*A4 FIRST BOOK on GEOMETRY ; iucluding Plane 
and Solid Geometry, and an Introduction to Trigonome 
try. Is. 6d. 

THE FIGURES of EUCLID; with Questions, and 
a Praxis of Geometrical Exercises. By the Rev, J. Ep- 
warps. M.A. Second Master of King’s College, London. 

*EASY LESSONS IN MECHANICS; with Fami- 
liar Illustrations, showing the practical Application of 
the various Mechanical Principles. 3s, 

*READINGS IN POETRY; a Selection from the 
Works of the best English Poets ; with specimens of the 
American Poets ; Literary Notices of the Writers; and 
explanatory Notes. 4s.6d. 

*READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY; a Selection of the 


Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations, 4s. 6d. 
*OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. By Georcz 
Hocartu. With Maps and Cuts. Teupence. 


*OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
By Georcr Hocarru. With Engravings of Costumes, 
Antiquities, &c, 1s. 3d. 

*OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. By Grorce 
Hooartu. With Cuts of Costume, &c. Tenpence, 

*OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. Barton Boucuier,M.A. WithMaps and Views. 1s. 

*OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY ; from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of ‘Jerusalem, 
With Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES {OF CHRISTIANITY 
EPITOMIZED; By a Member of the Universiry of 
CamBnripGe. 5s. 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; in 
which the Modern Names of Places are attached to the 
Ancient, and the Words marked with their proper Quan- 
tities. By the Rev, Wint1am Hivpyarp, M.A. 2s. 

*OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T- 
G. Haut, M.A. Professor of Mathematics, King’s College, 
London. With numerous Cuts. 10d. 

*MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MUSIC 
chie ofy | _ a view to Psalmody. By Joun Turner, 
Esc 

*INSTRU CTIONS for TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
to LITTLE CHILDREN. Price Sixpence, 

London: J. W. Parxer, Publisher, West Strand, 


NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, REES, 
. ORME, AND “io LONDON 


HE AMERICANS, 
In their Social, Moral, and Political Relations. 
By Francis J. Grunp. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. in cloth, ‘ 
‘ZThis is the result of a long residence in the co wy 
and a careful observation of its moral and _ al Z 
—Literary Gazette. iw 
“Exhibits such an amount of ability, pig is written 
with such a familiar knowledge of the subject, that it is 
entitled toa large share of consideration.”—Atlas. 
9 





GLENLONELY: a Nover. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

“This is a smart well-written work, one of which no 
man need blush to avow the authorship. Indeed, we can 
scarcely suppose it to be a first attempt, for the author 
has arranged his materials with all the skill of a veteran 
novelist. His chi uracters ave powerfully, and at the same 


time naturally drawn.” —Sunday Times. 


EDUCATION REFORM; 
Or the Necessity of a National ge of Education. 
. By Tuomas Wyse, Esq. N 
Vol. I. 8v0. Price 15s. in cloth. 
“Less than thorough will not do it.’—Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 
To be Published in a few Days. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAL 
OF FLOWERS.” 

THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS 
Illustrated by er six beautifully coloured Engra- 
ving 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

“ These trees shi ne be my books, and in their barks 
my thoughts 1’l! character.’ 
ila Ready. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENC E IN NORWAY, 
By Samvzer Latina, Esq. 
1 vol. Svo. Price 15s. in cloth. 

“Mr. Laing’s able work is written in a style of re- 
markable simpli city, and conveys its important informa- 
tion in a most cleyr and satisfactory manner.”— Monthly 
Repository. 











6. 
POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
3 vols. fep. Svo. Price 18s. in cloth, 
Comprising “The Wanderer of Switzerland,” “ The 
West Indies, % « World before the Flood,” “Greenland.” 
“ Pelican Island,’’ “Songs of Zion,” “ Poet's Portfolio,” 
aud all his smaller Poenis. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 6d. the 3d Edit. 
HOUGHTS ON THE MEANS OF 
PREVENTING ABUSES IN _ LIFE-ASSU. 

RANCE OFFICES AND JOINT STOCK BANKs, 

Norwich: Joun Jupp SHarps. PicKer1ne, London, 





NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
CRUI 
Just Published, in "I a post 8yo. 
pi E CARAGUIN; 
A TALE OF THE gee RY 
By Rosperr Nugent Dunsar, Esq. Author of “ The 
Cruise.” 
Printed for Joan Macrong, St. James’s Square, 





This Day is Published, New Edition, Price 6s, bound, 
A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPRY, 


For the Use of Schools, on an entirely New Plan, 
in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the 
Continent are carefully attended to. 

By Tuomas Kertu, Author of “A Treatise on the 

Globes.” 

London: Longman and Co.; J., G., and F, Rivington ; 
Hamilton and Co.; ; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin and Co.; and J, Souter. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan, 20, 
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M < HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


FLITTINGS OF FANCY, 

By Roserr Surivan, Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. 
CAPTAIN SCOTT’S RAMBLES IN EGYPT 

AND CANDIA, 

With Details of the Military Power and Resources of 
those countries, and Observations on the Government, 
Policy, and Commercial System of Mohammed Ali. 

2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations. 
In a Few Days, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE DIVORCED; A Tare. 
By Lady CnaRrLorrTe "Bury. 
Pree Neri of “ Flirtation,” &c. 





3, St. James’s Square, Janu, 20, 
MACRONE WILL 
IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOL- 
NEW WORKS. 


Mt 


LOWING 


1. 
The Second Volume of Mr. Wincrovz Cooke's 
STORY OF PARTY. 
*,* The Third and concluding Volume, will speedily 
follow. 


ii. 
THE TION. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK. 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 12 Illustrations of Costume, Xc. 
By the Hon, James Ersxine Murray. 


Ili. 
MR. MAXWELL NEW WORK. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Ilustrations, 
THE IRISH GIUCT BLAS, 
By the Author of "ie of Waterloo,” &c. 


M. GUIZOT'’S LAST WORK. 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION, 
By M. Guizor. 

Minister for Public lustruction. 


COLONEL MACERONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Cuntemporary Portrai’s, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES 
OF COLONEL FRANCIS MACERONE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 
VI 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
To be compieted in 1 vol. 8vo. with George Cruty 
SHANK’S Illustrations, 

THE LIONS OF LONDON. 
By the Author of “ ——— ” « Crichton,” &c. 


ECOND EDITION OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ LAST NEW WORK, 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ,” 
SECOND SERIES—SECOND EDITION. 
Complete im’Orie Volume. 
*,* A Turrp Epition of the Firasr Series is alv 
in preparation. 








Lately Published, in 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. bound, 
HE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


GRAMMAR;; by which a competent kuowledge 
is easily attainable in a few months. 
By the Rev. J. Macaowan, 

Master of a Classical and Commercial School in Liver- 
pool; formerly Private Secretary to Lord Seaforth, 
Private Tutor to the Earl of Erroll, &c. 

“ We recommend ‘ The Essentials of French Grammar,’ 
by the Rev. J. Macgowan, to the pocket of the student; 
it contains much in a small space.’—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

Sold by SuERwoop and Co, Paternoster Row; and by 

Oniver and Boyp, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the — Author, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. 

INFANT'S FIRST ENGLISH LESSONS. 3d. 

SECOND ENGLISH BOOK. 94. 

THIRD DITTO. 6d. 

Or Second and Third, bound, 1s. 6d. 

FIRST ARITHMETIC. Approved by some of the 
principal Officers of the Customhouses of Liverpool and 
full. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, and Introduction to Com 
2s. bound. 


position. Third Edition. 

ESSAYS BY PUPILS. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN READING, GRAM- 
MAR, AND COMPOSITION. Fourth Edition, 2. 


Third Editiou. 
Third 


bound. Second Part, or Secoud Course, 
3s. bound. 

LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Higher Classes. 
Edition. 2s. bound. 

The Literary Gazette, afier enumerating most of these 
works, recommends them strongly, on account of “ their 
practical utility ;” and because they are ‘adapted to 
teach children to think as soon as possible.” 
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